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A CLASSIFIED LIST 
OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


"Tae has never been a time when it was more important to offer children excellent books 


ior home reading. 
decades. 


speckled and spotted, catch the eye at every corner. 


The yellow newspapers are shricking in our streets. 


The problem of attracting the young to literature has changed within two 


The yellow magazines, streaked, 
The temptation to fritter away time and energy 


on scraps and snippets, which are always vociferous and frequently amusing, has never been so over- 
whelming. The parent who would erect some barrier against this engulfing flood must have in his 


own house books of strength and vitality. 


He must have a library that is something better than a 


literary catch-all.” —From an editorial in the New York Evening Post. 


Most of the books named here have been recommended by educators and will 
be jound im lisis chosen by numerous boards of education jor school libraries. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE 


When I Grow Up 

Pictures and verses by W. W. Denslow. 24 full 
pages in color. 24 jull-page halj-tones, with chap- 
ter-headings, tail-pieces, and marginal drawings. 
Square 8vo, cloth binding. $1.00 net, postage 12 
cents. The cleverest record yet set down of a 
healthy lad’s nebulous dreams of what he would 
like to be when he grows up—an autcist one day, 
a clown another, a hunter, a baseball player 
cowboy, pirate, etc. Big boys and girls as wel 
as little ones will chuckle over its pages of jolly 
rhymes and pictures—some of them are very 
clever caricatures — beautifully reproduced in 
full color. 


The Spring 
The Cozy Lion 
Queen Silver-Bell 
Racketty-Packetty House 

Four books of fairy stories by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. Illustrated in jull color by Harrison Cady. 
Cloth. Square. 60 cents each. ge, 6 to 12. De- 
licious fairy stories, appeatinfi. fo every child (and 
rown-ups too). “ Silver-Be the fairy queen, 
sin them all. See page 49. 


The Happychaps 

Verses by Carolyn Wells, with pictures by 
Harrison “ady. Quarto. 150 pages. $1.50. Anew 
kind of a “ Brownie” book, telling of the pranks 
of a new and nimble race of fairy people. 


Father and Baby Plays 
By Emilie Poulsson, author of “* Nursery Finger 
etc. Illustrations, songs, music, eic. Quar- 
100 pages. $1.25. Age, t to 6. Teaching 
father, mother, and babies how to play together. 


The Bible for Young People 
Arranged jrom the King James Version. Quar- 
to. 475 pages. With ilusirations jrom the old 
masters, $1.50. Age, 3 to 12. Prepared with the 
special object of making the Bible more inter- 
esting and attractive to boys and girls. Genealo- 
gies and doctrines have been omitted, as well as 
such parts as careful parents are apt to omit when 
reading the Bible aloud to their children. The 
work is put into new divisions, each incident or 
story forming a chapter as in a secular book, and 
the life of Jesus is put together in a continuous 
account taken from the four Evangelists. 


Captain June 

By Alice Hegan Rice, author of “ Mrs. Wiggs.” 
Illustrated by Weldon, Square 12me. 120 pages. 
$1.00. Age, 6 to 12. The story of a dear little 
American lad in Japan. 


When Life is Young 
By Mary Mapes Dodge. t2moe. $St.25. Age, 
to 10. Some of Mrs. Dodge's brightest poems 
r little readers. 


Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales and Stories 

New Memorial Edition, translated from the 
Danish by H. L. Brekstad, with 250 illustrations 
by Hans Tegner, and an introduction by Edmund 
Gosse. Imperial quarto. 500 pages. Rich cloth 
binding. $5.00. Age, 8 upwards. For a really 
present, this edition of Andersen's Fairy 

es cannot be improved upon. The preparation 
of the illustrations ~ occupied eleven years, ani 
the book is a memorial to Andersen. 


Josey and the Chipmunk 
By Sydney Reid. Pictures by Miss Cory. 12m0. 
on pages. $1.50. Age, 8 to 14. One of the fanci- 
ul adventure books of the * Alice in Wonderland” 
class. Full of innocent fun. Wholesome and 
entertaining. 


Topsys and Turvys 

By Peter Newell. $1.00 net; $1.11 by mail. 
Age, 3 #0 12. A picture book of a unique char- 
acter. Hold the book in one position for one 
picture; invert it and behold! another one entirely 
different. 


A New Baby World 

Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. Quarto. Charm- 
ingly illustrated. $1.50. Age, 310 8. Another book 
of the best selections from St. Nicholas with some 
older favorites for the little folks. The best 
rhymes, jingles, and pictures, 


A Book of Cheerful Cats and 
Other Animated Animals 

By J. G. Francis. 63x ok. $1.00. 
Age, 3 to 12. Drawings and verses about the 
queerest and most grotesque animals. »preci- 
able by children, but essentially funny to aR ages. 


Marjorie and Her Papa 

(New Edition.) By Capt. Robert H. Fletcher. 
IUustrated by Birch. $1.00. Age, 3 to 12. Quaint 
humor, real childlike fun, good pictures. A book 
that will be read until it is learned by heart. De- 
serves to be among the classics for children. 


Some Strange Corners of Our 


Country 

By Charles F. Lummis. Coloded frontispiece 
and other pictures. t2mo. $1.50. Age, 8 to 16. 
out-of-the-way wonders in “be United 
tates, 


Chris and the Wonderful Lamp 

By Albert Stearns. Illustrated by Birch. 12mo. 
$t.so. Age, 10 to 16. A modern Arabian Nights’ 
story. 


Sindbad Smith & Co. 

By Albert Stearns. Illustrated by Birch. 12mo0. 
$1.50. Age, 10 fo 16. Sindbad the Sailor becomes 
the partner of a modern American boy. 
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Baby Days 

Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. Quarto. Fully 
illustrated. 192 pages. $1.50. Age, 3 to 8 Just 
the very best stories, jingles, rhymes and pictures, 
selected trom St. Nicholas to read aloud to the 
very youngest. 


Queen Zixi of Ix 
By L. Frank Baum, author of “The Wizard of 
Oz.” Nearly one hundred pictures in color and 
tint by Frederick Richardson. Cloth, $1.50. Age, 
8 to 14. An old-fashioned fairy-tale, full of im- 
yssible extravagances that will delight young 
Keiks everywhere. A feast of fun and fancy. 


The Brownie Books 

By Palmer Cox. Quarto. Fully illustrated. 
Each $1.50. Age, 3 to 8 A perennial delight. 
There are nine volumes now, each a separate 
pleasure. 

Brownies ABROAD. 

Tue Brownies at Home. 

Anotuer Brownie Book. 

Tue Browntes: Book. 

Tue Brownies Around THE Wor-p. 

Tue Brownies tue Union. 

Tue Brownies IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Tue Brownte Primer. Cloth. 40 cents net. 

Tue Brownte Clown BROWNIETOWN 

See page 34. Boards. $1.00. 


Santa Claus on a Lark 


By Rev. Washington Gladden.  IIlustrated. 
Small quario. $1.25. Age, 8 to 14. Just Christmas 
stories for little folks, but with the real Christmas 
flavor. 


Geographical Stories 

A series of six volumes, containing stories of ad- 
venture, travel, and description covering different 
sections of the United States,—all of them from 
St. Nicholas. See page 36. 200 pages each. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, 65 cents net. Age, 8 to 14. 


Historical Stories 


A series of five books, made up entirely from 
St. Nicholas magazine, containing interesting and 
instructive stories, Revolutionary, Indian, Civil 
War, Colonial, and “Our Holidays.” See page 36. 
200 pages each. Cloth bound. Illustrated. Pie, 
65 cents net. Age, 8 to 14. 


Historical Stories. New Series 


A new collection in six volumes of “Retold from 
St. Nicholas.” Each 12mo, 200 pages. Price, 65 
cents net each volume. ‘The choice of the best in 
St. Nicholas Magazine during the last thirty 
years, of stories both historical and legendary of 
the Ancient Worid and of the Middle Ages. The 
illustrations are notably fine, by some of the best 
artists of the day, and there are fifty in each 
volume. See page 36. 


Fairy Stories: Retold from St. 
Nicholas 


Stories, rhymes and pictures from St. Nicholas 
magazine. 200 pages. Cloth. 65 cents net. Age 
4to 12. 


Animal Stories 


A series of six volumes, edited by M. H. Carter, 
containing the best animal stories which have ap- 
peared in St. Nicholas magazine. See page 36 
About 200 pages. Cloth bound. Ililustrated and sell 
jor 65 cents net each. Age, 8 to 14. 


Famous Legends 


Adapted jor children by Emeline G. Crommelin. 
t2mo. 196 pages. 10 tllusirations. 60 cents net. 
ige, 8 to 14. The leading folk-lore of nine coun- 
tries—forty-two legends in all. A valuable and 
interesting collection, full of excitement and quaint 
fancies. 
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The Wonder Book of Horses 

By James Baldwin. 12m0. 260 pages. 10 illus- 
trations. 75 cents net ige. 9 15. Stories s¢ 
lected from “The Horse Fair,”’ for their educa 
tional value as well as for their charm as narratives 


Prince Little Boy 


and Other Tales Out of Fairy-land. By Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. Richly iliusiraied. Quarto. $1.50 


FOR GIRLS 
From 8 to 16 
From Sioux to Susan 


By Agnes McClelland Daulton, author of 
“Fritsi,” etc. 22 jull-page illustrations by Bessie 


Collins Pease. t2mo, 342 pages. %1 The 
freshness of spring days, the joy of young life, 
the gladness of “‘the golden age.” are in this 


book-—the story of a family’s happy home life; 
and of a brave, madcap girl's days of storm and 
stress as she fights her faults. 


The Lass of the Silver Sword 


By Mary Constance DuBois, author of “Elinor 
Arden, Royalist,’ etc. 22 illustrations by Relyea. 
t2me, 418 pages. $1.50. This is a story of girls 
and boys, for girls and boys—quite out of the 
ordinary in its jollity and its many real adven- 
tures—the scenes set first in a girls’ boarding 
school and later in an Adirondack camp. 


Fritzi 


By Agnes McClelland Daulton. Illustrated by 
Florence E. Storer. 12mo0. 417 pages. $1.50. 
story of rare charm and tender sentiment,—the 
Louisville Courier Journal says that “Anything 
more pleasing has hardly been seen since the 
vogue of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ The Oudook 
says that “The fresh natural style, the unusual 
setting of the pretty story, and the satisfactory 
illustrations combine to make the book unique.” 


Abbie Ann 

By George Madden Martin, author of * Emmy 
Lou.” Iliustrated by Relyea (frontispiece in color), 
12mo. 250 pages. $1.50. Abbie Ann is very real, 
very human, and a deliciously lovable little gir), 
whose story is told with a tender, sympathetic 
touch. 


Lucy and Their Majesties: 
A Comedy in Wax 


By B. L. Farjeon. Illustrated by Fanny Y. 
Cory and George Varian, t2mo. 350 pages. $1.50. 
Just imagine all Madame Tussaud’s wax notables 
restored to life and trying to straighten out the 
love-affairs of a pretty English maiden, and you 
have just a suggestion of the fun and romance here. 


Elinor Arden, Royalist 


By Mary Constance Du Bois. Illustrations by 
Benda. 12mo0,. 283 pages. $1.50. A story of 
seventeenth-century young life that cannot fail 
to please readers young and old, with its touches 
of war and romance, adventure and devotion. 


Thistledown 
By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. Small quarto. 275 
pages. 13 illustrations by W. Benda, $1.50. This 


is a new story by the author of * Lady Jane,”’ and 
is for both boys and girls. Its scene is laid in New 
Orleans, its hero a young acrobat, 


The Land of Pluck 


By Mary Mapes Dodge. A_ series of prose 
stories and sketches, chiefly of Holland. Richi 
tllustrated, t2mo. $1.50. A book for thoughtful 
and appreciative girls, and having the charm for 
which Mrs. Dodge is famous, 
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Quicksilver Sue 


By Laura E. Richards, author of “Captain 
January.” Showing the effect of — o} discipline 
upon a child's character. 12mo0. 177 pages. $1.00. 
A genuine and wholesome story ‘of American life, 
with no lack of the fun that is to be expected from 
this popular author, 


Denise and Ned Toodles 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson. A story about a little 
it and her pets. Iliusirated by Relyea. $1 25. 
phe book is for animal-lovers, since Ned 
dies” is a pony, and he is only one ofa number 
of pets. Children who like “sunshiny” books 
will like this, 


Pretty Polly Perkins 

By Gabrielle E. Jackson, author of “ Denise and 
Ned Feodles.” Illustrated by Relyea. 12me. 20 
pease. $1.so. This is about a little country gir 

th a love for drawing, and of her friendship for 
ne girl who comes from the city. It is senti- 
mental. in a wholesome way, and has some ex- 
citing incidents. 


Miss Nina Barrow 


By Frances Courtenay Baylor. A strong story 
for girls by a favorite writer. Illustrated by R. 
Birch. tamo, 245 pages. $1.25. Deals with a 


spoiled young girl, and incidentally compares 
Englis ; with American systems of training chil- 
dren, Good for children who like a httle harm- 


less mischief. 


Eight Girls and a Dog 

By Carolyn Wells. Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 
tr2mo, 268 pag $1.0 A jolly story for girls. 
Eight real gir y go a-summering and keep house 
at the seashore. This house is significantly called 
Hilarity Hall.” 


The Wyndham Girls 


By Marion Ames Taggart. Illustrated by C. M. 
Relyea. 1t2me, 303 pages. $1.50. This story is 
that rare thing, a wholesome, clever book for 
young girl readers. Some rich girls are suddenly 
reduced in circumstances and set about making 
a home for themselves and their mother. 


Toinette’s Philip 


By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, Illustrated by Reginald 
Birch. Small quarto. $1.50. Another book of a 
similar style, containing an accurate study of life 
and characters in New Orleans. 


The Story of Betty 


Carolyn Wells's story young all. 
work, Illustrated by Birch. t2moe. ages. 
$1.50. A lively, jolly sort of volume, telling ~- a 
little girl came into a large fortune, and used it in 
buying herself a ready-made set of relatives. 


Lady Jane 


By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, Illustrated by Regi- 
nald Birch. $1.50. This is the tale of a rarel 
beautiful and lovable child, tragically bereft anx 
lost among strangers in a strange city; and it 
can be unhesitatingly recommended as a charm- 
ing, touching, interesting story. It is worthy of 
any autnor for children; and it has an almost 
phenomenally large sale, year after year. 


A Frigate’s Namesake 


By Alice Balch Abbot. Illustrated by Varian, 
I2mo. 204 pages. $1.00. This volume is one long 
breath of patriotism, The little heroine, unable 
in any other way to show her love and admiration 
for the United States Navy, resolves that at least 
she can know about the brave deeds recorded by 
history to the credit of our blue-jackets, 


FOR BOYS 
From 12 to 16 


Three Years Behind the Guns 


By L.G.T. Illustrated by Jorgensen and from 
photographs. t2me. 300 pages. $1.50 The 
true chronicles of a ‘diddy-box’” set down hy a 
boy who ran away to sea A record at first-han: 
of life on a modern American man-of-war The 
best story of sea-life since ““Two Years Before 
the Mast. 


Pinkey Perkins: Just a Boy 


By Captain Harold Hammond, U.S.A. Illus 
trated by George Varian. 12m 325 pages. $1 
The story of a mischievous American lad, with 
plenty of fun in his make-up. 


Further Fortunes of 
Pinkey Perkins 


By Captain Harold Hammond, U.S. A., author 
of * Pinkey Perkins: Just a Boy.” Ililusirated by 
Varian. t2mo. 400 pages. $1.50. A second book 
about Pinkey Perkins, the adventures of a natural, 
healthy-minded lad, in a country town. Grown 
folks like to read it too, 


The Swordmaker’s Son 

By William C. Stoddard. Illustrated by Varian. 
$t.so. A dramatic story of boy-life in the Holy 
Land at the beginning of the Christian era 


Baby Elton, Quarter-back 

By Leslie W. Quirk. Illustrated. $t.2>. 
This is a rattling good story of a fine young college 
athlete, the kind of hero who will quickly become 
every young reader’s idol. 


Kibun Daizin, or ‘“‘From Shark- 
boy to Merchant Prince” 


By Gensai Murai. Ilustrations by George 
Varian, 12mo0. 175 pages. $1.25. Boys are boys 
the world over; and this Japanese lad of the 
eighteenth century was not unlike, in thought and 
feeling, an American boy of today. American lads 
will be interested and thrilled by the story of how 
a poor boy fought his way to wealth and honors. 


Daddy Jake 

By Joel Chandler Harris, Author of the Uncle 
Remus stories. lilustrated by E. W. Kemble. 12mo. 
$1.25. Every reader will know what to expect 
from Uncle Remes. One of his best. 


Tom Paulding 

By Brander Matthews, A story of buried treasure 
in New York. Illustrated. 254 pages. 
$1.50. Particularly interesting to New York boys, 
as it deals with the Revolutionary history of the 
upper part of the city. 


A Boy of the First Empire 

By Elbridge S. Brooks. Finely illustrated. 12mo. 
$1.so. Deals with the most exciting period of 
Napoleon's military career, and brings the young 
hero close to the person of the Emperor. 


The White Cave 

By William O. Stoddard. Lije and adventure 
in Australia. Illustrated. $1.50. Owing to the 
novelty of its field, the reader is treated to a con- 
tinual series of unexpected incidents. 


Two Biddicut Boys 

By J. T. Trowbridge. Illustrated by W. A. 
Rogers. t2mo. 286 pages. $1.50. A capital story 
by a favorite writer. 


The Cruise of the Dazzier 

By Jack London. Illustrated by M. J. Burns. 
t2mo. 250 pages. $1.00. A true sea-story, with 
the dash of the waves and the creak of timber. 
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The Boys of the Rincon Ranch 

By H. S. Canfield. Ilustrated by Martin Jus- 
tice. 12mo0. 249 pages. $1.00. Two New York 
school-boys visit their Texan cousin and have 
some real—not “‘dime novel” —adventure. 


The Horse Fair 

By James Baldwin. Richly illustrated. 8vo. 
S1.so. The interesting story of a boy who mects, 
in imagination, all the famous horses of the world. 
A perfect encyclopedia of horses, historic and 
legendary. 


The Junior Cup 

By Allen French. Illustrated by B. J. Rosen- 
meyer. t2mo. 250 pages. $1.50. A bright, strong 
book for boys, the scene of which is laid in a 
summer camp. 


Sir Marrok 

By Alien French. Illustrated by Bernard Rosen- 
meyer. t2mo, 281 pages. $1.00. A fairy-story 
romance of the Britain of King Arthur and the 
Round Table. 


The Story of Marco Polo 

By Noah Brooks. Illustrated by Drake. 12mo0. 
250 pages. $1.50. Retold in an interesting way 
from the original. A book in which every boy will 
take the keenest delight. 


Walter Camp’s Bock of 
College Sports 

A new edition. Describes Base-ball. Post. apg 
Track Athletics and Rowing. &: 320 
$1.75. This would be most appropriate fora * bo ry 
at a boarding-school or large private school in 
which athletic sports play a part. 


Boys’ Book of Sports 

By Maurice Thompsor irticles on Boating, 
Fishing, Archery, Photography, etc. Small gate. 
352 peges. $2.00. Similar to the last-named, 
except for the different field covered. 


The Lakerim Athletic Club 
A lively story of track and field, by Rupert Hughes. 
With 20 dlusirations by Relyea. 12mo0. $1.50. 


A Dozen from Lakerim 

A Sequel to “The Lakerim Athletic Club,” by 
Rupert Hughes. Illusiraied by Relyea. $1.50. 
These two volumes, also, appeal to the athletic 
boy and teach in story form what they present in 
principles. Hence these are suited also to younger 
readers—say, boys from eight upward. 


Tommy Remington’s Battle 

By Burton E. Stevenson. Illustrated by C. M. 
Relyea. t2amo. 257 pages. $1.00. The story of a 
coal-miner’s son's fight for an education. 


The Prize Cup 

By J. T. Trowbridge. Illustrated by Relvyea. 
12m0. 234 pages. $1.50. J. T. Trowbridge never 
fails to construct a plot that fixes the interest of 
young readers. Both of these books are puzzles 
only solved at the very end. 


Jack Ballister’s Fortunes 
By Howard Pyle. 8vo. 420 pages. $2.00. With 
fifteen full-page illustrations by the author. A ro- 
mance dealing with the pirates that infested the 
Atlantic coast early in the eighteenth century. 


Electricity for Everybody 

By | Atkinson. 100 illustrations, 
240 pages. $1.50. Just what non-scientific readers 
(boys especially) want to give them readable in- 
formation of the nature and uses of electricity. 
Its information is put in the simplest way con- 
sistent with clearness, fullness, and strict scien- 
tific accuracy; and the work has been recently 
brought fully up to date. 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Over 12 Years of Age 


Captain Chub 


By Ralph Henry Barbour, author of “The 
Crimson Sweater,”’ **Harr Island,” ¢ 
gees by Relyea 12” 4 pages. 

1.50 rhis is the latest, and perhay the best, 
of the wnolesome “Crimson Sweat eric 
telling how the “Jolly Four” cruise up and down 
the Hudson, stopping on shore for a rts of 
adventures, getting mixed up with a robbery and 
a camp of gipsies, and having lots of fun all 
around, 


The Crimson Sweater 

By Ralph Henry Barbour. Illustrated by Relyea. 
t2mo. 350 pages. $1.50. There is not a dull 
page in this book. It is chiefly a story of athlet 
ics, but it is also a fine study of boy and girl life. 
See page 30. 


Tom, Dick, and Harriet 
By Re men Henry Barbour, author of ‘The Crim- 


son S ter. lilustrated by Relyea. t2mo., > 
pages. “$1.<0. A healthy, happy book, with 
plenty of stirring scenes. 


Harry’s Island 
By Ralph Henry Barbour, au shor of * The Crim- 


son Sweater.”” lilu ed by tomo. $1 
A first-rate story for ind po 
tinuing some of the same characters in the above. 
A Son of the Desert 

By Bradley Gilman. 16 dlustrations by Thorn- 
fon t2mo pages Sr The scene is id 
in Egypt, where rl the of a Bedouin 
sheik, after bei t ended by a your \meri 
can boy, repays is Obligation in a thrilling 
manner. The story is crowce with interesting 
incidents and stirring descriptions, includi 
account of a terrific sa torn ind a capture 
by brigands who are outwitted by an explosion 
of dynamite, and a subterranean escape 


The Boys’ Life of Ulysses S. Grant 


By Helen Nicolay. 16 full-page illustrations 


t2mo. 378 pages. $1 A worthy companion 
volume to Miss Hay cl Boy I t 
Lincoln’’—a narrative of fascinating spiri nd 


action, as well as of historic authority and 
value. 


Famous Indian Chiefs I Have 


Known 

By Major-General O. O. Howard. U. S. A, 
INustrated by Varian and from photographs. tamo. 
300 pages. $1.50. _ w General Howard made 
war upon and made friends with the most noted 
chiefs of the Unite: ‘State Ss. 


The Boys’ Life of Abraham 


Lincoln 
By Helen Nicolay. Illustrated by Hambidge 
and others. t2mo. 317 pages. $1.50. A book 
which every American boy and girl should read. 
pans upon the standard life of Lincoln by 
Nicolay and Hay,— a vivid and inspiring narra- 
tive. 


The Book of the Ocean 


By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. Square octavo. 
275 pages. $1.50. A treasure-house of facts, 
fancies and legends relating to the salt sea. The 
volume is attractively illustrated, 


St. Nicholas Book of Plays 


Fully illustrated. 12mo0. 231 pages. B1.00. A 
collection of plays and operettas, with songs, 
music, etc., selected from the files of St, Nicholas, 
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Mary’s Garden and How It Grew 


By Frances Duncan. Illustrated. Square. 12mo. 
$1.25. An interesting and helpful book for both 
girls and boys, for it tells all the practical details 
of garden-making in the form of a story. 


Barnaby Lee 

By John Bennett, author of “ Master Sk a 
T2me. 454 pages, including 34 jull-page dlusira- 
tions by Clyde O. DeLand. $1.50. tts time and 
scene of this book bring its young hero to New 
Amsterdam during the sway of doughty Peter 
Stuyvesant. Full of excitement for old and young. 


St. Nicholas Christmas Book 


Square. 8vo. 218 pages. $1.50. A selection of 
the most striking Christmas stories and poems 
that have appeared in the St. Nicholas magazine. 


St. Nicholas Songs 


Edited by Waldo S. Pratt. Size of page, 9X12 
inches: 200 pages. 112 songs. 145 tlustrations, 
Cloth. %2.00.; boards, $1.25 These songs are not 
sold separately. Original music by thirty-two com- 
posers, written for words from the St. Nicholas 
magazine. 


The Book of Children’s Parties 

By Mary and Sara White, with drawings by 
Fanny Cory. Small 12m0. $1.00 net; postage, 
> cents. A volume whose title explains itself. 
book not only for the home, but for the kinder- 
garten. With many illustrations from photographs 
and drawings. 


The Jungle Book 


By Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated. t2mo. 303 
pages. $1.so. Wonderful stories of the Indian 
ungle; “unique in literature and tiectly de 
fientful in spirit.” Every boy and gitl should own 
this book. It is a classic. One may find fault with 
some writers of books about animals, but no one 
has ever found fault with Mr. Kipling and his 
Jungle books. New edition, thin paper, flexible 
red leather covers. $1.50 met; postage 8 cents. 


The Second Jungle Book 

By Rudyard Kipling. 325 pages, uniform with 
Mr. Kipling’s original Jungle Book. With numer- 
ous decorations, $1.50. Anew collection of Jungle 
stories, completing the xeries. Who doesn’t know 
the Jungle Books? Has Kipling yet done any- 
thing better? New edition, thin paper, flexible 
ved leather covers. $1.50 net; postage 8 cents. 


Imaginotions 

By Tudor Jenks. A series of fanciful tales, re- 
printed jrom St. Nicholas. Richly illustrated. Size, 
8] x 7 inches. 230 pages. $1.50. 


The Boy and the Baron 
By Adeline Knapp. Illustrated by Bernard Ro- 


senmeyer. t2mo. 210 pages. $1.00. The young 
hero, Wulf, wins the hearts of both boys and girls 
by his bravery and devotion, 


Art Crafts for Beginners 

By Frank G. Sanjord. Square 12mo0. 250 pages. 
Illustrated by the author. $1.20 net; 9 
cents. A complete manual on wood-working, 
»yrography, sheet-metal working, leather work, 
f »ok-binding, clay modeling, basketry, bead work 
and weaving. 


The Story of Dutch Painting 


By Charles H. Caffin, author of “How to Study 
Pictures,” ete. 25 halj-tone reproductions of fa- 
mous Dutch paintings. Square 8vo, 200 pages. 
$1.20 met, postage exira, A readable story, which 
girls and boys will enjoy, of how the Dutchmen 
of the seventeenth century developed a new school 
of painting, and a help to young folks’ apprecia- 
tion of painting in general. 
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How to Study Pictures 


By Charles H. Caffin. 56 illustrations jrom 
great paintings. Octave. 480 pages. $2.00 net, 
The author has made a really 


18 cenis. 
ascinating story of the history, biography 
development of pictorial art from the time of the 
Renaissance to our own day. An invaluable book 
for every home library. 


Box Furniture: How to Make 
100 Useful Articles for the Home 

By Louise Brigham. 22 jull-page illustrations 
and over 140 working illusirations jrom drawings 
made by Edward Ascherman jrom designs j 
nished by the author. 12me. 4350 pages. 
net, postage 14 cents. One of the most delightful 
and helpful handicraft books for young people 
yet published. The author has herself made 
every one of the articles described; and the di- 
rections are explicit and easily followed. 


Donald and Dorothy 


By Mary Mapes Dodge. t2mo. 355 pages. 
$1.50. This is, without doubt, one of the dearest 
and most popular children’s books ever written; 
and from year to year it seems only to grow in 
favor, going steadily into one new edition after 
another. It has recently been issued in new and 
attractive form. 


The Biography of a Grizzly 

By Ernest Thompson Seton. Fully illustrated 
by the author. Square 12mo0. 167 pages. $1.50. 
Adapted to children oj every age. See page 20. 


Bound Volume of St. Nicholas 


There is no more splendid treasure-house of 
literature and art than the bound volume of St. 
Nicholas. It is issued in two parts, and the entire 
book contains 1,000 pages and 1,000 pictures. 
$4.00. 


Artful Anticks 
By Oliver Herjord. A colleciion of humorous 
verse, with pictures by the author. Size, 6}.x 7t 
inches. 100 pages. $1.00. Delicious fun for the 
later teens, and indeed for people of every age. 


A Watcher in the Woods 


By Dallas Lore Sharp. Chapters from “Wild 


Life Nears Home,” selected jor young readers. 
r2mo. 205 pages. With 62 exquisite and truthjul 
pretures by Bruce Porsjall. 84 cents net. Age, 
8 fo 14. 
Master Skylark 

By John Bennett. 12mo. 380 pages. With 40 
beautiful illustrations by Reginald Birch. 


A story of the time of Shakspere. The hero and 
heroine are a boy and girl, but the great dramatist 
and good Queen Bess appear as characters in the 
story. 


PATRIOTIC BOOKS 


For Boys and Girls from 10 to 16 


By Elbridge S. Brooks. The present series has 
been highly recommended by the Sons of the Ameri 
can Revolution, the Daughiers of the American 
Revolution and kindred societies. Each book con- 
sists of about 250 pages, with apo or more pictures, 
and costs $1.50. 


The Century Book for Young 
Americans 

The Story of the Government, showing how 
a party ot boys and girls went to Washington 
and found out all about the Government of 
United States. 
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The Century Book of the 
American Revolution 


The story of the trip of the young folks to the 
famous battle-grounds of the Revolution. 


The Century Book of Famous 
Americans 


Takes the same party on a trip to historic homes 
and describes the early days of Washington, 
lincoln, Grant, and other famous men, 


The Century Book of the 
American Colonies 

Deals with the foundation and growth of the 
United States, with especial reference to the per- 
sonality of the early leaders. 


Captain Myles Standish 


By Tudor Jenks. Illustrated. $1.20 net; postage, 
12 cents. A simple, sympathetic, readable chroni- 
cle of this * brave soldier and true comrade.” 


Captain John Smith 


By Tudor Jenks. Illustrated. 12mo0. 250 pages. 
$1.20 net; postage, 11 cents. A clear, accurate and 
interesting story of the life of Captain John Smith. 


BOOKS OF ADVENTURE 
AND HEROISM 
For Boys of from 14 to 18 
Stories of the Great West 


By Theodore Roosevelt. 16 full-page illusira- 
tions by Frederick Remington and others. Awhole- 
some and fascinating collection of stories of ad- 
venture and stories of history. Price, 60 cents net. 


Ranch Life and the Hunting 
Trail 

By Theodore Roosevelt, author of ‘Winning of 
the West,” etc., etc. New edition. Size, 7 x 104, 
Rich cloth binding, jully illustrated by Frederick 
Remington. $2.50. “The qualities which have 
made Mr. Roosevelt so valuable a historian are 
strong in this fascinating volume—the clear eye 
apd the steady hand, the specialist’s knowledge 
ot his subject. oj] Sunsnine. 


Captains Courageous 

By Rudyard Kipling. t2mo. 323 pages. 21 
illustrations by W. Taber. $1.50. A strong and 
vivid story of life among the Gloucester fishermen 
on the Grand Banks. 


Fighting a Fire 

By Charles T. Hill. Illustrated. 12m0. 2<0 
pages. $1.5 A graphic and interesting pictu-e 
of the heroism of a fireman's life. 


Famous Adventures and Prison 
Escapes of the Civil War 

INustrated. Sve. 338 page 1.so. Thrilling 
stories of war-time adven related by men 
who took part in the events described. 


Careers of Danger and Daring 

(New Edition.) By Cleveland Moffett. With 
tllustrations by Jay Hambidge and George Varian. 
Rich cloth binding. 450 pages. 12mo. $1.< 
Stories of steeple-climbers, engineers, divers and 
many other men who do daring deeds. 


Sailing Alone Around the Wor d 


By Joshua Slocum. 8vo. 325 pages. $2.00. 
The personal narrative of an unprecedented ocean 
voyage, in the course of which the author cir- 
cumnavigated the globe in a forty-foot sloop. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Hero Tales from American 
History 


By Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Illustrated. 1t2mo. 325 page Twenty-six 
stories, including descriptions of the battles cf 
New Orleans, Bennington, and Trenton, sketch«s 
of the life of Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett ani 
other heroes. 


The Training of Wild Animals 
By Frank C. Bostock. Edited by Ellen Velvin, 


F. Z. S. 36 jull-page pictures. t2mo. 256 pas 
$1.00 net: postage, 10 cen Tells just how traia 


Across Asia on a Bicycle 

By Thos. G. Allen, Jr.. and William L. Sacht 
leben. Projusely illustrated. 12m 234 paees. 
$1.50. The story of a wonderful trip across Asia 
by two young American students. 


From ‘‘The Biography of a Silver Fox,’’ by Ernest Thompson Seaton 


The above books are for sale by all dealers, or copies will be 


supplied by the publishers 


THE CENTURY CO. 


NEW YORK 


UNION SQUARE, 
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Art Metal Library Types 


i adaptation of Steel in Library Construction has been 
worked out, in fact originated, by the 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., of Jamestown, N. Y. 


One type of stack room equipment is illustrated herewith, 
adapted to the special requirements of the laboratory work 
of Dr. W. J. Holland, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. 


f 
| 
| 


ALDEN & HARLOW, ARCHITECTS, PITTSBURG, PA. 


In addition to and suited to the requirements of the modern 
library, there are Reading Tables (steel framing and legs 
with wood or composition tops), Card Index Cases where the 
drawer always works, steel never shrinks nor swells. Libra- 
rians’ and Delivery Desks most completely equipped, ett.,etc. 


WE DESIGN OR WORK FROM YOUR ARCHITECT'S DETAILS 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., General Office and Works, Jamestown, N. Y. 


SALESROOMS 
| New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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Oxford University Press—American Branch 
THE WORKS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


Edited by 0. F. Tocker Brooke. Crown 8vo, with 11 facsimile tile-pages. $1.75. Oxford India 
paper edition, $2.50 

THE DUBLIN BOOK OF IRISH VERSE 

Edited by Joan Cooke. Uniform with the Orford Book of English Verse. Ordinary~paper. cloth, 
$1.75 net. India paper, cloth, $2.50 net. India paper, Persian Morocco, $4.00 net 2 

THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 
Arranged in parallel columns. By J. M.THompson. Cloth, $2.50. .. 
This book compares paralle! passages not merely en masse, but verse by verse, and word by word 

SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS 


Vols. II-ILI (The Faerie Queene), Edited, with critical introduction and appendix, by J. C. Swrrn 
5.75 


CAMPION’S WORKS 
cUIncluding the Latin poems and the prose treatises). Edited, with a biographical and critical in 
troduction, by 8. P. Viviay. With 13 facsimile titie-payes and other illustrations. $3.40 


THE STORY OF THE COMETS 
Simply told for general readers. By G. F. CHameers. $8vo. With “numerous plates and other 
iliustrations, (more than 100 in all). $2.00. 

DANTE QUAESTIO DE AQUA ET TERRA 


Edited and translated by Caaries LanceLoT SaHapwe.t, D.C.L. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
The claim of the Quaestio de Aqua et Terra to be reckoned a genuine work of Dante has, during 
the last ten years, been actively debated, and may now be considered established. 


MICHAEL SERVETUS 
A lecture at Oxford, by Oscgr, M.D., F.R.S. With 11! full-page illustrations. 8vo 
Paper, 40 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue., 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS—AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd St. NEW YORK 


NOW READY 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL 


With Hints for the Ocean Voyage, for European Tours, and Prac- 
tical Guide for London and Paris 


By' ALBERT A. HOPKINS 


Editor Scientific American Reference Book 


500 pages, 500 illustrations. Price, cloth, $2.00 net ; 
full leather, $2.50 net 


An indispensable book for all libraries 4o¢h for the circulation and reference departments. 
It supplements al! other guide books and is so invaluable that it should go on the shelf with the 
**Century Dictionary,” ‘‘ Who's Who,” the World Almanac,” and other essential works. No 
mistake wi!l be made in ordering two copies. It tells how to plan tours, gives hints about the 
Sea voyage, tells how the steamer is navigated and managed with full information about the 
customs of the Sea. It gives hints about automobiling with ideal tours. Full information is 
given about European railways, and there is a list of 2000 hotels with rates. In fact it presents 
the tourist with a mass of useful information never before presented to the public. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 


Let us mail you the book in cloth at $1.60 postpaid, special price to libraries; 
or order at once from your regular source of suppiy 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc. 
Scientific American Office 361 Broadway, New York 
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For the Librarian, for the Young 
Library Assistant, for the Student in 
Library School or Training Class 


THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


BY 


ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, Pu.D. 


LIBRARIAN ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY; LATE LIBRARIAN NEW YORK 
FREE CIRCULATING LIBRARY AND BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
AND CHIEF OF THE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT NEW 
YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY; PRESIDENT AMERI- 

CAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 1907-1908. 


HIS book is intended for the general reader, espe- 

cially for him who is unfamiliar with the general 
development of the public library in this country ; for 
the librarian, who will see in it little that is new, but 
possibly a grouping of facts and a mode of treatment 
that may be suggestive, or at least interesting ; for the 
young library assistant, to whom it may be of help in 
assimilating the unfamiliar facts and methods that are 
daily thrust upon her; and for the student in library 
school or training class, who will find in it not an 
exhaustive treatise on library economy, but rather a 
bird’s-eye view of the subject. Facts, methods, and 
figures have not been avoided, but there has been no 
attempt to make them complete; rather has it been 
sought to present them as accessories to a readable account 
of the general aims and tendencies of American library 
work. It is hoped in particular that the book may make 
critics of our public libraries, at home and abroad, 
realize what these institutions are trying to do, and how 
far they have succeeded in doing it. 


Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Tue “royal road to learning” — once there 
was none!—has more and more been opened 
in these latter days for the child. It is that 
path of least resistance, of which the sci- 
entists make much and which the new educa- 
tion seeks to find by studying the child’s own 
desires. Out of this has come in the library 
the story-telling hour and all that it implies. 
Particularly the child mind enjoys the sto- 
ries of fairy lore and heroes, which came 
first to mind in the childhood of the race. Staid 
elders, too much grown up, may feel that story- 
telling is a foolish and unprofitable business 
for serious librarians and earnest teachers to 
indulge in. But story-telling in the library 
is what the kindergarten is in the school, the 
utilization to good purpose of the first intel- 
lectual appetites of the child. The library 
story-teller and the kindergartner are liter- 
ally the pioneers in opening this royal road, 
which leads on the one side, through read- 
ing, into the fields of literature, and on the 
other side, through study, into the fields of 
knowledge. Both seek to make the quick 
eye and the ready ear of the child the means 
of training the inward through the outward 
senses, and nowhere should the library and 
the school be more in accord than in this 
work at the beginning. 


Ir is through the study of evolution, “dry 
as dust,” and abhorrent to the elders of a 
generation ago, and the investigation of evo- 
lutionary facts, that we have been led to 
the new view of child development. This 
has resulted not only in making things easier 
and saving much time in the education of 
the normal child, but also in the study of 
the educational possibilities for backward, 
feeble-minded and defective children. In 
the library meeting at Atlantic City, perhaps 
the most effective and helpful contribution 
was the direct talk of Professor Johnstone, 
the Superintendent of the Vineland (N. J.) 
Training School for Backward Children, 
as to the methods of the child mind. 
His study of children of retarded develop- 
ment threw much light on the educative 
processes of normal children; and _ his 
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word of counsel was that the child's 
method should be followed. When Miss Sul 
livan was asked how she would start the 
education of Helen Keller, her reply was that 
she would let the child teach her, and this 
is the real key to a true education. Now, 
librarians are learning this as well as teach 
ers, and the most important part of the duty 
of those in the children’s room is to make 
sure that for the selection of books and 
the choice of methods the child patrons 
should first of all be studied. This is not 
saying that the child should have all cake 
and no bread, and that there should be noth- 
ing but story-telling. The story-telling is 
the open door to the open shelves, and soon 
leads the child to ask his guide, philosopher 
and friend to show him books and make him 
a reader. 


It is not to be forgotten that all this means 
the study of the individual child as well as of 
the child at large, that is, all children as 
a class. The old-fashioned librarian who 
knew little of library economy and organized 
method had a certain advantage in knowing 
her constituency even better than her 
books. Now that children’s work has become 
emphasized and formalized and has in most 
libraries a specialized librarian, the need of 
the personal touch must not be overlooked 
Moreover, it should be remembered that the 
child of to-day is not the child of yesterday 
or the child of to-morrow. The process of 
development in children is rapid and changes 
are sudden. A child who was dull to books 
last year may become this year the most avid 
of readers, and next year may turn quickly 
from books to outdoor life, and be absorbed 
by each in turn. This development must be 
studied and followed with regard not only 
to children, in whose development there is a 
general order, but in regard to each child 
and its idiosyncrasies. Of course the most 
euccessful children’s librarians recognize all 
this and do their best to know and guide 
children in this spirit, but the thought as a 
guiding inspiration cannot be too much or 
too often emphasized. 
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Tse mention of Helen Keller naturally 
suggests the emphasis that has been laid 
upon the development of defective children, 
of the value of which her career is trium- 
phant proof. It is strange and sz to note 
that perhaps less attention has been paid to 
blind children than to any other defective 
class of children. There are now institutions 
for blind babies and the libraries are caring 
more and more for blind adults, but the chil- 
dren’s librarians have thus far not found 
opportunity to give as full attention to this 
considerable class. It is evident, however, 
that children’s librarians are beginning to 
differentiate among children, as is illustrated 
in this number by the description of the work 
among colofed children in one library and 
among foreign children in another. The for- 
eign child in fact is coming to be the medium 
through which the library gets its hold upon 
the immigrant not yet acquainted with Eng- 
lish and not trained to read even in his own 
language. It is worth while, therefore, not 
only to have American books in English for 
the foreign child, but also to have foreign 
books in his own tongue for the comfort and 
recreation of his older folk and for the pres- 
ervation of their traditions and literature in 
his own mind. Here is a field through which 
the library reaches through the children a 
class that neither school nor library can 
otherwise reach, 


One of the most interesting features of 
library work among children is that carried 
on in relation with the juvenile courts, in 
themselves one of the most humanitarian 
features of this humanitarian age. It is well 
recognized nowadays that it is not so much 
depravity in the child as individual circum- 
stances and unoccupied minds that bring the 
juvenile offender into the precincts of jus- 
tice. Justice in the true sense recognizes this 
fact and endeavors not to punish a criminal, 
but to guide a misguided child. Here the 
library can be of good help, and one of the 
most ingenious methods is in furnishing good 
and interesting reading for the children while 
in the court room waiting attention from 
the judge, as well as to the reformatories. 
But there is a preventive field in which 
the children’s librarian can do even greater 
service. It is the child who begins to be 
careless or disorderly in the library, or muti- 
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lates or pilfers a book, who is likely to be 
brought sooner or later into the children’s 
court; and a librarian can do much by bring- 
ing suck children face to face with discipline 
and seeking in the homes and among parents 
the means of correction. To bring the of- 
fenders in the children’s room directly in the 
children’s court should be the last resort, and 
would be to some extent a confession of 
failure. 


Tue school number of the Lisrary jour 
NAL, which is published each April, is in 
tended to bring children’s librarians and 
teachers, the children’s room and the school, 
into working harmony in such lines as those 
indicated above. Both classes are engaged in 
the same work and on parallel lines, and the 
success of the one is the success of the other. 
Each should know and appreciate the other’s 
work, if there is to be effective codperation 
between these two great classes of educa- 
tors and the best result from their mutual 
labors. The school and the library are the 
modern centers of radiating influence. It is 
a misfortune in any community if the school 
and the library are not recognized from 
within and without as mutual agencies in 
developing and safeguarding the future. 


AN informing paper describes the Chil- 
dren’s Museum in Brooklyn, which has in 
association with it a children’s library par- 
ticularly equipped in nature study and simi- 
lar lines. The attendance at this small mu 
seum of selected objects is often as great as 
at the huge museum building of which it is 
a modest supplement, and the Children’s Mu- 
seum stands between the library and thie 
school as the helper of both. One of the most 
useful features in Brooklyn is the series of 
cases illustrating the life-history and habitat 
of birds and animals, which whet the appetite 
of the child for the reading and study of 
nature books. How far the museum should 
be an auxiliary of the library is a question 
discussed with much doubt among American 
librarians, but those of the profession who 
visit Europe this year will find, especially 
in England, that the development of mu 
seums in connection with iibraries has 
been much larger abroad than most Ameri 
cans realize. To a limited extent, at least. 
a modest museum may very properly be an 
auxiliary to the children’s room. 
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CRITICAL MOMENTS IN THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


OCCASIONALLY there creeps into the con- 
sciousness of the earnest children’s librarian 
the realization that reading is only one of 
the many influences that environ a child, and 
that, though it is an influence powerful to 
create thought and character, it is often de- 
pendent on other experiences for its develop- 
ment. A recognition of these facts deter- 
mines the relation of the children’s librarian 
and the child. How to correlate the work 
of the library with other influences and how 
to determine the reading power of each 
young patron of the library are essential con- 
siderations in children’s work. To start the 
child right in the library, and to keep him 
right, is the whole duty of the children’s li- 
brarian. 

The child grows into and out of concep- 
tions so rapidly yet so gradually and naturally 
that the changes in him are scarcely percep- 
tible. As Emerson says in his “Essay on 
spiritual laws”: “A man is a method, a pro- 
gressive arrangement; a selecting principle, 
gathering his like to him wherever he goes. 
He takes only his own out of the multiplicity 
that sweeps and circles round him. He is 
like one of those booms which are set out 
from the shore on rivers to catch drift-wood, 
or like the loadstone amongst splinters of 
steel.” In this onward movement, transition 
is due to development, idea is linked to idea, 
the new is founded on the old, the present 
on the past. The child may be indifferent to 
books one day and a lover of them the next, 
or vice versa. The librarian, interested in 
the advance of the reader, must know his 
reading past in order to guide him. 

This knowledge is rarely intuitive. It must 
be sought, and the child himself is a guide. 
He is not aware of his own powers, and only 
through close Gbservation and skilful ques- 
tioning is it possible for the careful librarian 
to determine abilities and inclinations and 
learn how to curb or encourage them. These 
principles have long been recognized by the 
school; and that the “development method” 
of teaching is a success is due to the fact 
that it is based on the ability of the child to 
furnish ideas. The child is lead by questions 
to express his own thoughts and concepts, 
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and is given freedom to propose many of the 
ideas to be considered in the class-room. 

The child is not introspective, and when 
confronted with questions as to his prefer- 
ences in books it is difficult to elicit any reply 
worthy of consideration. The desire to please 
the questioner will often prevent a sincere 
answer. The following report was compiled 
out of material gathered by children’s libra- 
rians and assistants of the Public Library of 
Cincinnati. There is no claim to exhaustive 
treatment nor to the presentation of new ideas 
or conclusions. The children’s librarians 
have merely observed children in the library, 
noting the spontaneous expressions of child- 
ish opinions and the preconceived notions or 
influences that affect the child in selecting 
books. The observations noted are, more- 
over, of unequal value for drawing conclu- 
sions; some may be accepted as a basis for 
work, others rejected as not serious enough 
The most trivial and insignificant incident, 
however, may influence a child, or may 
serve to connect a past experience with a 
new one; and mere transitory impulses may 
serve as symbols to the librarian who aims 
to determine the needs of the child. The in- 
fluences considered are: the child as af 
fected by growth, his companions, his amuse 
ments, the physical features of the book and 
of book distribution, the home, and the 
school 

The successive phases of the mental and 
physical growth of the child are apparent in 
the calls for books. The demands of the 
younger children are here recorded in the 
order of their popularity; fairy tales; animal 
stories (including fables); myths; tales of 
other lands; stories of brave deeds or men 
In registering the calls of the oldest children 
we must needs distinguish by sex. Girls 
often ask for “boys’ books;” but boys rarely 
read “girls’ books.” The girl grows so rap- 
idly that she seems to pass from the school 
story to the love story with only a few inter- 
vening interests. It is of the greatest import- 
ance to lead her to the love story through 
romance in poetry, in biography, in adventure 
and in the epic before the time for the love 
story is at hand, thereby establishing some 
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foundation on which she can later in life build 
literary tastes for herself. There is also a dis- 
tinct call for sad stories from the older girls 
who seem to require the solace of tears. The 
funny stories are enjoy ed by all children, but 
the older boys ask for them especially. They 
do not want refined humor, nor nonsense, but 
rather crude jokes, fun in real life, and pure 
mischief. The demand for stories from boys 
comes more or less in the following se- 
quence: Indian story, war story, boy-hero 
story, adventure story, athletic and school 
story, detective story. That boys are ambi- 
tious and have ideals is noticed in their frank 
acknowledgments. Girls, on the contrary, 
generally keep silent about their futures. The 
younger boy may boldly assert that he ex- 
pects to become President of the United 
States, the older boy that he intends studying 
law. Or he may have a predilection for me- 
chanics, inventions, gardening, drawing and 
what not. The boys pay longer visits to the 
library, often remaining intent over books for 
hours, while the girls prefer to read at 
home. 

An intimate knowledge of the books in the 
Children’s Room is the librarian’s best imple- 
ment for meeting these demands. It is a 
great advantage to be able to speak convinc- 
ingly about books. The tribute paid by the 
child who wants “a book like the last one 
you gave me,” though it may show up your 
weak memory, should be looked upon as right 
method of work with the reader. One of 
the most common results of wrong method is 
the boy or girl who has read “everything” in 
the library. It is difficult to correct this con- 
ception of the word “everything.” 

The book pronounced as “good” or “no 
good” by a companion is fated so far as the 
librarian is concerned. Is the playmate’s 
opinion apt to be more in accord with his 
friend’s view point, or is there an impression 
that the librarian has an ulterior motive? It 
is rare to be considered at once instructor 
and friend. 

The child’s interest in games has been pre- 
viously mentioned. Many more calls are at- 
tributable to the theater and the thrilling 
posters on street corners, to the five-cent 
show, to parties and private entertainments, 
and to celebrations of national and church 
holidays 
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The smallest child likes the biggest books, 
viz., the picture books. The young reader 
shows a preference for the thin book: and 
the thick book, though not a favorite, is oc- 
casionally chosen by the child having 
“reading fever” and wishing to quench it 
The clean or new book is soon circulated 
Sometimes books are selected because of well 
filled charging slabs or thumb-worn pages 
which are judged to be indications of popu 
larity. Bright bindings attract, while the vol 
ume in a text-book dress is at times rejected 
as “too much like work.” Large print, nume: 
ous illustrations, short paragraphs and “con 
versation” are surface virtues. Some objec 
tions to books in the first person in diary 
form, or in dialect, are heard. An interesting 
title and one that tells a story will attract 
readers. Advertisements in the back of books 
and stories published in series are alluring 
tricks of publishers. The book “out” all the 
time discourages, and there is a tendency to 
scramble for the book just returned. The 
request of the child to have a book held for 
him should be met with favor wherever it 
can be done without infringing upon rules 
and discipline. 

Though we know that the influence of the 
heme is strong, it is only occasionally appa 
rent in the library. A fine literary taste in a 
child may be traced to a cultured home, the 
demand for cheap books may be attributed to 
unintelligent gift making, the call for the 
newspaper serial story shows a free use of 
the daily paper, and the persistent child who 
calls for late novels and plays, sometimes re- 
flects the literary inclinations of the parent 

The most significant influence on the read- 
ing of the child is the school. By comparing 
the statistics of juvenile circulation in a large 
number of libraries for a typical summer 
month and a typical winter month, the de- 
crease in the per cent. of classed books cir 
culated is apparent. While it is not possible 
to attribute this altogether to school influ 
ence, a proportion may be accredited to it. 

In correlating the work of the school and 
the library, there are two good guides, thie 
course of study*of the schools and the 
teacher. By carefully following the outlined 
work for the grades it is possible to trace 
much of the supplementary reading required 
of the pupil, and to prepare in advance for 
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90k; and the call which is certain to come. As a fur- In the oral work of the lower grades, “The 
te, is oc ther aid, the Public Library of Cincinnati story of Ab” and “Hiawatha” are used as 
ving issues an Advance notification slip for school illustrative material for teaching the story of 
wench it reference work which the teacher fills out early civilization. They are also used in the 
irculated with the subject, grade, school, number of drawing and construction work of the grades. 
e of wel pupils, and the date when needed, and sends In consequence, the pupils often call for the 
n pag to the library before assigning the work to literature for which they have been given a 
of popt the pupils. Occasionally a teacher may read taste, but which they cannot read. It would 
the vol a book to her class or recommend one to her seem that the “reading taste” ought to be cul- 
rejected pupils which is not in the library or of which tivated simultaneously with the “literature 
t, numer there are not a sufficient number of copies. taste.” 

nd “con Codperation between the teacher and the This need is recognized in the new Cali- 
le objec librarian will, however, prevent such diffi- fornia method for teaching reading, which is 
in diary culties. growing in popularity with educators. In 
teresting The text-book often provides the impetus place of the uniform text or reader, the pu- 
| attract for further reading, but sometimes creates pils are given a number of story books suited 
of books embarrassing impediments. In Baldwin’s to the grade. In the cases where the books 
alluring “Fourth Reader” there is a selection entitled used for this work have been drawn from 
” all the “Maggie Tulliver and the gypsies” taken the library, satisfactory reports have been 
Jency to from Eliot’s “Mill on the Floss;” im Mc- secured from both teachers and librarians 
d. The Guffey’s “Fourth Reader” is a portion of It would seem that with the possibilities 
held for “Tom Brown at Rugby,” by Hughes. The afforded the children’s librarian to observe 
rever it selections are interesting and suited to the and with their wide experience in working 
m rules grade, but they serve to stimulate calls for with children something might be done to- 

the well known classics, which unfortunately ward building up a philosophy of children’s 

e of the are technical impossibilities to the children, work and placing it on a scientific basis as a 
ly appa whose interests have been aroused. part of the educational system of America 
iste in a 
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for the THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN BROOKLYN 

By Mrrtam S. Draper, Librarian Children’s Museum Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

mes re- 

arent Tue Children’s Museum may be considered in work with children, for although it was 
> peed. unique, because so far as we know, there is_ started ten years ago, it was for some time in 
mparing no other museum in this country or else- the nature of an experiment, but has now 
a large where that is devoted primarily to children fully exemplified its reasons for existence. 
summer and young people; in which a whole building The Children’s Museum is pleasantly lo- 
the de- is set apart for the purpose of interesting cated in a beautiful little park, which adds 
in ole them in the beautiful in Nature, in the his- greatly to its attractiveness and educational 
possible tory of their country, in the customs and value. While situated in a residential por- 
1 influ costumes of other nations, and the element- tion of the city, amid the homes of well-to-do 
to it. ary principles of astronomy and physics, by people, it is quite accessible by car lines to 
901 and means of carefully mounted specimens, at- other parts of the city. In fact, classes of 
les, the tractive models, naturally colored charts, ex- children accompanied by their teachers fre- 
nd the cellent apparatus, and finely illustrated books. quently come from remote sections of Brook- 
utlined Many of the children come to the museum lyn, and from the East Side of New York. 
o trace so often that they feel that it is their very We are within walking distance of thickly 
equired own, and take great pride as well as pleasure populated sections, such as Brownsville, and 
nce for in introducing their parents and relatives, so large numbers of Jewish and Italian childien 


that they may enjoy the museum and library 
with them. It may be called a new departure 


avail themselves of the privileges offered. It 
is hoped that in time each section of the city 
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may have its own little Children’s Museum, 
as a center of interest and incentive to 
broader knowledge. 

We are well aware that excellent work has 
been done for children during the past ten 
years in many other museums, and perhaps 
the first beginning in this direction was made 
by the Children’s Room in the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. The American 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
City provides an instructor to explain some 
of its beautiful and interesting exhibits to 
children, and a similar work has been done 
in the Milwaukee Museum. Children have 
been made especially welcome in other mu- 
seums, such as those at Charleston, S. C., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., and the Stepney Borough 
Museum in London. All librarians are so 
familiar with the excellent work done in the 
Children’s Departments of public libraries, 
which have developed so rapidly in almost 
every town and city throughout the country 
during the past decade, that it is not neces- 
sary to refer at length to them. Suffice it to 
say, that the work of the Children’s Museum 
and its Library are quite different in plan and 
scope from any of the museums and libraries 
to which reference has been made. 

Before describing in detail the work of this 
unique little museum, it may be of interest to 
know something of the early history of an 
institution which had its origin in connection 
with the first free library in Brooklyn. 

As long ago as Avgust, 1823, a company 
of gentlemen met together to discuss the 
question of establishing a library for appren- 
tices in the “Village of Brooklyn.” Shortly 
after, the “Apprentices’ Library Association” 
was organized “for the exclusive benefit of 
the apprentices of the village forever.” The 
library was first opened in a small building 
on Fulton street, on Nov. 15, 1823. On the 
Fourth of July, 1825, the corner-stone of a 
new library building was laid, on which occa- 
sion General Lafayette took part in the for- 
mal exercises. 

It is interesting to note that a year or two 
later, courses of lectures in “natural philos- 
ophy” and chemistry were given for the ben- 
efit of members; and the early records tell 
us that in illustrating a lecture on electricity 
the instructor, “Mr. Steele, showed a metallic 
conductor used by Dr. Franklin in making 
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experiments.” Later, lectures on astronomy 
were given for the benefit of readers, and 
drawing classes established for a similar pur- 
pose. 

A few years leter the Library Association 
sold its building and removed to Washington 
street, where it remained for a long period 
of years. In 1843, the Association was re- 
organized under the name of the Brooklyn 
Institute, and privileges were extended to 
“minors of both sexes,” the library being 
called at that time the “Youth’s Free Library.” 
At the same time the custom was established 
of awarding premiums to readers on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Silver medals and prizes 
of books were given for the best essays upon 
geography, natural history, hydraulics, archi- 
tecture, and history, as well as the best pieces 
of workmanship and most accurate mechan- 
ical drawings presented by readers. 

It seems a notable fact that courses of lec- 
tures, which have had a prominent part in 
the work of the Children’s Museum, were 
also an important factor in the earlier educa- 
tional work ccnnected with the library; and 
also that a “Library fund,” established sixty 
or more years ago, still provides all books 
and periodicals for the Children’s Museum 
Library, with the addition of a small annual 
gift from the state of New York, the cost of 
maintenance being assumed by the city of 
New York. 

The establishment of the Children’s Mu- 
seum came about in this wise. After a se- 
rious fire in the Washington street building, 
and the subsequent sale of its site, the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences se- 
cured an indefinite lease of a fine old man- 
sion located in Bedford Park, which had 
been recently acquired by the city. The ccl- 
lections of birds, minerals, and other natural 
history objects were placed on exhibition for 
a few years in this old mansion, and the 
library, which now numbered several thou- 
sand volumes, was stored in the same build- 
ing. On the completion of the first section of 
the new Museurs of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, in 1897, the major part 
of the natural history collections were in- 
stalled in the new museum. 

At length the idea occurred to one of the 
curators that the old building could be util- 
ized to advantage by establishing a museum 
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which should be especially devoted to the 
education and enjoyment of young people. 
The first beginnings were made by the pur- 
chase of natural] history charts, botanical and 
zoological models, and several series of vivid 
German lithographs, representing historical 
events ranging from the Battle of Marathon 
to the Franco-German War. Some collec- 
tions of shells, minerals, birds and insects 
were added, and the small inception of the 
Children’s Museum was opened to the public 
Dec. 16, 1899, in a few rooms which had 
been fitted up for the purpose. A large part 
of the Brooklyn Institute Library, which had 
been stored in the building, and which was 
no longer useful here, was sent to other li- 
braries in the South, leaving such books as 
were suitable to form the nucleus of the 
Children’s Museum Library as well as the 
Library of the Central Museum. 

With such modest beginnings the Chil- 
dren’s Museum has developed within ten 
years, until the present building has become 
entirely inadequate for present needs. The 
collections now fill eleven exhibition rooms 
and adjacent halls; the lecture room is fre- 
quently overcrowded, the lecture being some- 
times repeated again and again; and the space 
set apart for the library has long been taxed 
to its utmost. There are no reserve shelves 
for books, and when new books are added 
the least-used books are necessarily taken 
out and placed in temporary storage in a 
dark office on another floor. In busy times 
after school hours and on holidays, the read- 
ing room is frequently filled to overflowing, 
many of the children being obliged to stand, 
or perhaps turn away for lack of even stand- 
ing room. 

The number of visitors is steadily increas- 
ing, and numbered 14,637 in the month of 
February, 1910; just about one-third of this 
number, or 4925, made use of the library 
during the month. A new building is there- 
fore urgently needed, and it is ardently 
hoped that a new fireproof building which is 
adequate for the purpose may soon be pro- 
vided, to relieve the great stress now so appa- 
rent in many parts of the building, as well 
as to preserve its interesting collections and 
valuable library. 

It seems evident that an institution which 
stands primarily for earnest endeavor to 
awaken an interest in Nature, is really neces- 


sary, especially in cities where many children 
live so closely crowded together that they 
hardly know what wild flowers are, and 
whose familiarity with birds is confined prin- 
cipally to the English sparrow. 

Moreover, the nature study of the public 
school course, though good as far as it goes, 
is too often perfunctory, either from lack of 
interest or enthusiasm on the part of teach- 
ers, it being an added subject to an already 
crowded curriculum. Another seeming draw- 
back is that the nature work is attempted 
during the first few years only, and then is 
dropped entirely for the remainder of the 
elementary ccurse. A comparatively small 
number of children continue their studies in 
high schools; and even so, the study of bot- 
any and zoology is made so largely sys- 
tematic and structural that any desire of be- 
coming acquainted with the birds and flowers 
and trees is frequently eliminated. 

Although entirely independent of the Board 
of Education, it is along just such lines that 
the Children’s Museum is able to make a 
place for itself in supplementing the work of 
the school. Its aims have been defined by 
the curator to be as follows: 

“1. To employ objects attractive and in- 
teresting to children, and at the same time 
helpful to teachers, in every branch of na- 
ture study.” 

“2. To secure an arrangement at once 
pleasing to the eye and expressive of a 
fvndamental truth.” 

“3. To avoid confusion from the use of 
too many specimens and the consequent 
crowding in cases.” 

“4. To label with brief descriptions ex- 
pressed in simple language and printed in 
clear, readable type.” 

In addition to the common species of 
birds, insects, and animals, there are many 
groups that have special attraction for chil- 
dren, For instance, among the “Birds we 
read about” are the flamingo, cassowary, con- 
dor, and quetzal; the eagle owl is contrasted 
with the pygmy owl, and the peacock, lyre 
bird, albatross, swan, and pelican are dis- 
played. 

In the Insect room the child’s attention is 
naturally drawn to the brilliantly-colored 
butterflies and moths, the curious beetles 
from tropica! countries, and the “Strange in- 
sects, centipedes and scorpions.” There is 
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an extremely interesting silk-worm exhibit, 
and the children who visited the museum two 
or three summers ago had the pleasure of 
watching some of the identical silkworms 
while spinning their cocoons. Young collec- 
tors are shown exactly “How to collect and 
preserve insects” by examining the object 
lesson which was especially designed for 
their help. 

Among the realistic “Animal homes” which 
appeal especially to the child’s mind are the 
hen and chickens, the downy eider ducks, the 
family of red foxes, and the home of the 
muskrat. “Color in nature” is effectively il- 
lustrated by grouping together certain trop- 
ical fishes, minerals, shells, insects, and birds 
in such a manner as to bring out vivid red, 
yellow, blue, and green colors. Here and 
elsewhere in the museum are placed appro- 
priate quotations from poets and prose 
writers. 

In almost every room there are attractive 
little aquaria or vivaria containing living 
animals and plants. There is always a pleas- 
ure in watching the gold fish, or the sala- 
manders, chameleons, mud-puppies, alligators, 
horned toads, tree toads, and snails. For 
three or four years an observation hive of 
bees has been fixed in a window overlooking 
the park, and children have watched the work 
of the “busy bees” with great delight. 

The uses of minerals and rocks are shown 
by means of pictures of quarries, and of 
buildings and monuments, and lead pencils 
are seen in the various stages of manufac- 
ture. A small collection of “Gems” was re- 
cently donated, and the legends connected 
with the various birthstones are given in 
rhyme. 

A black background has been used with 
pleasing effect to exhibit the various forms 
of shells. The process of making pearl but- 
tons and numerous articles made of mother- 
of-pearl add largely to the charms of the 
Shell room. 

Perhaps the most attractive room to the 
younger children is the History room, in 
which the beginnings of American history 
are typified not only by charts and historic 
implements, but by very real “doll houses.” 
A member of the staff devised and cleverly 
executed the idea of representing the early 
settlers by six colonial types, vis., the Span- 
ish, French, Cavalier, Dutch, New England 
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and Quaker types. Some of the special 
scenes illustrated are labelled “Priest and 
soldier plan a new mission,” “Indians selling 
furs to Dutch trader at Fort Orange” and 
“The minister calls on the family.” 

The study of geography is aided by means 
of small models of miniature homes of prim- 
itive peoples; as for instance, an Eskimo vil- 
lage with its snow igloos, the tents of the 
Labrador Eskimos, the permanent home of 
the Northwestern Eskimos, and the houses 
and “totem poles” of the Haida Indians. 
Some of the more civilized nations are typi- 
fied by a “Lumber camp in a_ temperate 
zone,” and by a series of “Dolls dressed in 
national costumes.” 

The library of the Children’s Museum now 
numbers about six thousand volumes, and, 
contrary to the general impression, is not 
composed entirely of children’s books, but 
of a careful selection of the best recent books 
upon natural history in the broadest use of 
the term. The range is from the simplest 
readers to technical manuals. 

The library is thus unique in its way, sup- 
plementing the work of the museum in va- 
rious ways, such as the following: 

1. Providing books of information for the 
museum staff in describing the collections, 
and preparing lectures for children. 

2. Furnishing information to visitors about 
specimens, models or pictures in the museum, 
and giving opportunity to study the collec- 
tions with the direct aid of books. 

3. Offering carefully chosen books on al- 
most all the subjects of school work, thus 
forming a valuable “School reference li- 
brary,” at the same time showing parents and 
teachers the most helpful and attractive na- 
ture books to aid them in selecting such as 
best suit the needs and tastes of children or 
students. 

Although it is not a circulating library (for 
many of the books need to be on call for 
immediate use), there are, of course, many 
interesting stories of heroes, scientists, ex- 
plorers, statesmen, and other creat leaders 
among men, of &reat events in history, of 
child life in different countries, of birds and 
animals, and the great “world of outdoors.” A 
constant effort is made to foster a reading 
habit in the children, even though the time 
for reading is very limited. Last summer 
some simple bookmarks were printed, by the 
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use of which many children have been en- 
couraged to read books continuously. The 
reverse side of some of the bookmarks show 
that individual children have read eight or 
ten books through recently. 

In place of the “Story hour” which is so 
popular in children’s libraries, the Children’s 
Museum provides daily half-hour talks, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, which are given in 
the lecture room. The subjects are selected 
with relation to the school program, and in- 
clude a variety of nature topics, the geogra- 
phy of different countries, history and as- 
tronomy. Twice a week a lecture is given 
on elementary science, and is illustrated by 
experiments. 

On some of the holidays such as Washing- 
ton’s and Lincoln’s birthdays the lecture is 
naturally devoted to the nationa! hero, whose 
birthday is thus commemorated. This year 
there were so many children who wanted to 
learn about Washington that the lecture was 
given nine times during the day. On Lin- 
coln’s birthday there were several repetitions 
of the lecture, and the library was thronged 
with readers all day, at least one hundred 
children reading stories about him. The 
children looked with interest at the picture 
bulletins, comparing the pictures with those 
they had seer in the lecture. Hundreds of 
patriotic poems were copied during the 
month, the number being limited only by lack 
of space and writing materials. 

During the March vacation there were so 
many visitors that special lectures were given 
each day upon some subject pertaining to 
nature. It is proposed this season to give 
additional special lectures appropriate for 
“Arbor day” and “Bird day,” and probably one 
with relation to the “Protection of animals.” 

Lectures are occasionally given for the 
benefit of Mothers’ Clubs, and members of 
the clubs accompanied by their children are 
shown the objects of interest in the museum. 
The library is also visited, and picture bul- 
fetins and books are enjoyed by mothers and 
children together. Last winter several Na- 
ture books were loaned for a special exhibit 
of Christmas books, which was arranged for 
a regular meeting of the Mothers’ Club at a 
neighboring school. 

A part of the museum equipment of espe- 
cial benefit to boys in high schools is the 
wireless telegraph station, which was set up 
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and is kept in working order by boy 

furnishes a good field for experimenting in 
sending and receiving wireless messages, and 
a good many boys have become so proficient 
that they have been able to accept positions 
as wireless operators on steamers during 


“summer vacations. 


The museum has considerable loan mate- 
rial, consisting of stuffed birds, boxes con- 
taining the life histories of common butter- 
flies and moths, also minerals, charts, etc., 
which are loaned to public and private 
schools whenever desired. 

The question is frequently asked “What 
influence does the museum exert on the 
minds of growing children?” “Does it really 
increase their powers of observation and 
broaden their horizon?” The relation between 
the members of the staff and many children 
becomes quite intimate, and although all at- 
tendance is entirely voluntary, it is often 
continued with brief interruptions for several 
years. 

The experience of one young man may be 
cited to demonstrate how the advantages of- 
fered by the museum are put to definite use, 
while friendly relations continue for a period 
of years. When quite a small boy, 2 fre- 
quent visitor became interested in collecting 
butterflies and moths, learning how to mount 
them carefully, and using our books to help 
identify his finds. As he grew older, he com- 
menced experimenting in a small way in wire- 
less telegraphy, inviting the members of the 
staff, separately, to go to the basement and 
listen to the clicking of his little instrument, 
which was the beginning of successful work 
in that direction. Throughout his high 
school course he continued to experiment 
along wireless lines, doing very creditable 
work. Upon his graduation, he received an 
appointment as wireless operator on a steam- 
er. In this capacity he has visited several 
of the Southern states, Porto Rico, Venezuela, 
and portions of Europe. He has improved 
his opportunities for collecting while on his 
various trips, as a creditable litile exhibit, 
called the “Austen M. Curtis Collection of 
Butterflies and Moths” in the Children’s Mu- 
seum, will testify. 

Some definite advantages. gained in another 
field are worthy of mention. Last summer 
one of the high school boys commenced dur- 
ing the vacation to read all he could about 
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astronomy; as the summer advanced, another 
boy became interested in the subject also, 
especially in the study of the constellations. 
Diagrams and star maps were carefully made 
and the names of all the important stars 
noted. In the fall a little club of eight or 
ten boys was formed. The members meet 
almost every pleasant evening at the home 
of the founder of the club and make use of 
two telescopes which have been secured to 
the roof. (Incidentally, may we add, that 
one of the boys with considerable pride re- 
cently showed the books on astronomy in 
the library to his aunt who was visiting from 
another city.) No astronomy is at present 
included in the public school course, with the 
exception of a little elementary study in the 
grammar school, so that an opportunity is 
here provided to supplement school work. 

Children frequently make long visits, some- 
times spending the greater part of a day, 
and bringing their luncheon with them to 
eat in the park. Sometimes whole fami- 
lies come together, father or mother, or both, 
accompanying the children. Frequently the 
little “mother” of the family who is having 
temporary care of four or five little ones, is 
not much larger than her little charges, and 
yet is anxious to read some of the books. 
Under such conditions, when the little folks 
become too restless to remain longer in the 
library or museum, the privilege of reading 
in the park is occasionally permitted, the book 
being returned to the library before leav- 
ing for their homes. 

The publication of a monthly paper was 
started in 1902 as a means of communication 
with the general public and especially with 
schools. In April, 1905, the Children’s Mu- 
seum united with the larger Museum of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, in 
publishing the Museum News. This journal 
is sent not only to every public and private 
school in Brooklyn, but to every museum in 
this country and abroad; to every library in 
Brooklyn, and to libraries generally through- 
out the country. 

An excellent “Guide to the trees in Bed- 
ford Park” has been printed in a separate 
leaflet, being at first a contribution to the 
Museum News. It may be noted here that a 
series of lectures upon Trees will be given 
at the Children’s Museum commencing April 
11th by Mr. J. J. Levison, aboriculturist, the 
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author of the “Guide”; and that a fine collec 
tion of the best tree books may always be 
consulted in the library. 

In connection with the “Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration” in the fall of 1909, a handsome 
“Catalogue of the historical collection and 
objects of related interest at the Children’s 
Museum” was prepared by Miss Agnes E. 
Bowen. It furnishes a concise outline of 
American history, is printed in attractive 
form, and illustrated by photographs of the 
historical groups already mentioned. Special 
picture bulletins were also exhibited in both 
museum and library, and objects having re- 
lation to Hudson and Fulton and their times 
were indicated by a neat little flag. It is per- 
haps needless to add that many teachers and 
children found great assistance by consult- 
ing the “Hudson-Fulton Bookshelf,” and that 
the museum exhibit was very attractive to 
the general public, 

The library has prepared various short 
lists from time to time whenever needed, 
but has thus far printed only one. This was 
prepared at the request of the Supervisor of 
Nature Study in the Vacation Schools of 
Greater New York, and is a short annotated 
list entitled “Some books upon nature study 
in the Children’s Museum Library.” The 
list will be sent free to any librarian or 
teacher upon application. 

The Children’s Museum is open daily 
throughout the year, the hours on week- 
days being from 9 am. to 5.30 p.m. and 
from 2 to 5.30 p.m. on Sundays. The li- 
brary is open on the same hours as the 
museum with few exceptions, such as Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas, and the Fourth of 
July, and Sunday afternoons during the sum- 
mer, from June 15th to September 15th. 

To sum up, the Children’s Museum con- 
stantly suggests the added pleasure given to 
each child’s life by cultivating his powers 
of observation, and stimulating his love of 
the beautiful in nature by means of attrac- 
tive exhibits, half-hour talks, and familiar 
chats with groups of children. The library 
calls attentioh of individual children and 
classes to the flowers, birds and _ trees 
through its picture bulletins and numerous 
books; and children are urged to visit the 
Aquarium, the Zoological Gardens at Bronx 
Park, and see the natural beauties of Forest 
Park, whenever opportunity offers. 
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CRUMBS OF COMFORT TO THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 


By P. Unpernit, Children’s Librarian, 
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Bushwick Branch, Brookiyn 


Public Library 


We pace the floors of our crowded chil 
dren’s rooms and direct children to “Who's 
to the schoolboy,” or “The old lady in her 
potato patch;” to “Hand sprinkler” or 
“Raspberry Jim.” Out of a horde of hands 
waving before our faces we separate the 
owners who want reference books to answer 
“Who invented the broom?” or “What was 
the theatre without a roof?” At the same 
time we watch with one eye for boys eating 
polly seeds, with the other for books left 
on tables, while we are listening for conver- 
sations too prolonged or too loud, and when 
the rush is over, the circulation counted and 
the room in order again, we wonder what it 
all amounts to and what we really have ac- 
complished. It is at such times that we 
unearth and ventilate our fundamental ideals, 
beliefs and hopes, and that we bring out 
from our memories treasured stories of in- 
dividual cases where we know we have 
helped, to renew our inspiration and life. 

What do we believe? Why do we labor 
day in and day out with crowds of children 
trying to see that they put their books back 
after reading them, that their hands are 
clean, and that they do not talk? For often 
a busy day’s work consists of an appalling 
repetition of these insignificant details with- 
out a single exchange of friendly words 
over a heroine, or a really personal talk over 
books we like. And yet the work of the 
books and the library goes on, for uncon- 
sciously to themselves the children’s minds 
are being filled with good wholesome ideas. 
The public library has to deal with all 
classes and conditions of children, but pri- 
marily with the children of the poor, and it 
must be one of the agents, which by pro- 
viding wholesome mental furnishings, will 
counteract the coarsening effect of promis- 
cuous living in crowded tenements, the nar- 
row range of ideas which life in the city 
creates and the criminal tendencies of certain 
classes of shows. 

In these children we meet with che most 
primitive morals. To them a name is a 
small matter; Hyman Slutzky, prevented by 
a two-cent fine from using his card, starts 


a new life in the library as Hyman Simon. 
Rebecca Lubarsky for the same reason be- 
comes Rose Barr, thus killing two birds 
with one stone, as she avoids paying her 
fine, and advances a step toward respecta- 
bility by assuming a more American name! 
It is only by the slow process of education 
that they can be made to see that they bear 
their own name and no other, and that cards 
cannot change owners regardless of the sig- 
nature upon them. Two boys came to the 
library together to return a book and the 
librarian was surprised to find that the 
owner of the card was allowing the other 
boy to use it. Knowing that he was going 
to move to a distant part of the city she 
kept the card. “Can't I have it again?” 
inquired the boy who had presented it. 
“No,” replied the librarian, “that card can 
be used only by the owner and he is going 
where he won't be able to use it.” Turning 
to the owner he said, “Well, then, gimme 
back my marbles,” and his companion whose 
pockets were bulging with ill-gotten marbles 
had to return them with obvious reluctance. 

But children of much more dangerous 
morals have been reached by the library. 
In a neighborhood notable for a gang of 
young toughs from one of our worst cities 
a home library was placed. The gang al- 
ready had a flourishing circulating library 
of “Young Wild Wests” and “Pluck in 
lucks,” and regarded the innovation with 
suspicion. But the teacher ingratiated her- 
self by teaching them tricks and puzzles, 
and won their confidence by her ability to 
see a joke, until finally they invited her to 
visit their shack, which they had built them 
selves and where they held their meetings. 
They showed her the “office” where the pres- 
ident kept track of the attendance, where the 
fines for smoking and swearing were re- 
ceived: showed her the stove on which they 
fried, mush being their chief delicacy I re- 
member, and even offered to cook some for 
her, which mark of confidence she tactfully 
declined. Before long that club was deep 
in “Robin Hood,” hanging over the teacher's 
chair as she read to them, and before the 
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winter was over they had started two more 
gangs with home libraries. It is this class 
of boys who are so easily reached by mov- 
ing pictures, which have as great educational 
possibilities taken in connection with a li- 
brary as they have power for evil in un- 
scrupulous hands. One of my boys who 
never read much, yet was so full of energy 
that it continually overflowed in ways dis- 
tressing to a young librarian, asked me for 
a good book. I gave him that same “Robin 
Hood,” which he looked at with extreme dis- 
favor on account of its size. until I began 
to tell a little of the story. Suddenly his 
face lighted up with recognition and pieas- 
ure, as he fairly grabbed the book crying, 
“Oh chee, gimme it! I saw it in the movin’ 
picture show and it’s a peach!” And after 
meeting an overwhelming demand for “Co- 
sette,” “Oliver Twist” and “Little Nell,” I 
discovered that “Les Miserables,” the “Old 
Curiosity Shop” and “Oliver Twist” were 
being put on at the neighboring theatre, 

But even believing that we are furnishing 
material to be used in the construction of 
character affords us little consolation, unless 
we see some fruits of our labors, and here 
the library is sadly hampered in being lim- 
ited to one form of activity. The ideas the 
children absorb will make character only if 
they are transformed into actions and become 
a part of the child’s daily living. The li- 
brary cannot furnish outlets for energy; in 
fact, it has to inhibit all impulses tu diver- 
sified activity, so that we can only judge of 
character development by improvement in 
little things, judging the state of a child’s 
morals by their outward manifestations in 
manners, 

Sometimes improvement comes entirely 
from ideas in the books without the mediat- 
ing personality of the librarian, and then it 
is only by the merest chance that we hear 
of it. For it is not often that a boy will 
confide in us to the extent of telling us 
that he was wild to run away until he read 
“Toby Tyler,” whose hard times made him 
think twice about risking it. Or that a boy’s 


sister will tell us, “My brother keeps his 
hands clean now because he’s looking for a 
job, and he read in a book how two fellers 
went for a place and the one with clean 


” 


hands got it. 
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A children’s librarian has to take 
comfort from being told by a boy’s sister, 
“Father said you ought to know that you 
had been able to do for my brother what the 
whole family couldn't do. He wouldn't keep 
his hands clean, until one day you wouldn't 
give him a book and told him he ought 
to be ashamed to set such a bad example. 
Now we all know when he’s going to the 
library from the scrubbing he gives his 
hands.” One wise librarian after watching 
for some time a boy who was always rest- 
less, troublesome and purposeless, called him 
to her and asked him confidentially, “Now 
tell me, did you ever read a book through?” 
“Why, how did you know that?” So after 
a short talk, they made a bargain that ch 


great 


ne 
would keep in her desk a book for him ii 
he would read it through. She chose such 
an absorbing one that he did, leaving it at 
her desk when he left and asking for it 
when he came in. One day his mother hap- 
pened to see him reading quietly and ex- 
claimed, “Is it possible that that is my boy? 
How have you been able to work such a 
miracle?” It is in such little ways as this 
that we have to expect our rewards be- 
cause it is in just such little steps that 
progress is made, and we have to remember 
that the moral value of clean hands to the 
boy looking for the job, by increasing his 
self-respect, is as great as that of persever- 
ance and diligence to the boy from the better 
home. When a mother says to the children’s 
librarian, “I don’t wants Rebecca comes on 
the libr’y amy more yet. Sooner she gets 
so proud she don’t eats off oil-cloth any 
more, She wants we should have table- 
cloths and it makes the washings too big 
yet,” it shows that Rebecca has given a dis- 
tinct raise to the family standard of living, 
particularly as the librarian was able to show 
the mother that the wisest thing to do was 
to let Rebecca have her table-cloth and teach 
her to wash it herself. It was probably from 
one of the most commonplace of girls’ sto- 
ries that she got this idea because the others 
do not make*a feature of table manners to 
any extent, and these same commonplace 
books have led to better things than this. 
Girls have read their first ballads and !earned 
to love them because Hildegarde in Mrs. 
Richards’s ignored series was a ballad lover; 
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and others have read the beautiful story of 
Launcelot because the Little Colonel acted 
Elaine! 

Encouraging as it is to notice improve- 
ments in morals and manners, we want the 
library to furnish still greater opportunities 
for children to find themselves and their par 
ticular bent by browsing among the books 
This may, besides influencing their reading, 
change the whole course of their activities. 
One mother came to the children’s librarian 
in great distress over her boy who instead 
of having outgrown the destructive savage 
age, still seemed filled with bloodthirsty, 
cruel impulses. The librarian herself had 
noticed that he did not like stories unless 
there was some killing in them, so together 
they picked out animal stories where the 
hunting was with a camera, where animals 
were loved and trained as pets. The boy 
was given pets of his own, became interested 
in training them; from that he grew to a 
real fondness for outdoor life in all its 
forms, and several years after his mother 
had first noticed his perverted interest in 
animals, he told the librarian that he was 
going to college to study biology and wanted 
to teach it 

One boy is refining not oniy himself but 
his friends by reading poetry. He asked the 
librarian shamefacedly one day, “Do you 
think it’s silly for me to like poetry?” “Why 
I think it’s lovely for you to like it.” “Well, 
the boys I go with call me sissy and my peo- 
ple do too.” Whereupon the librarian sug- 
gested that he invite his two friends in that 
evening and before playing and romping he 
should propose reading “Horatius at the 
bridge” from the “Lays of ancient Rome” 
which he had selected for himself. Next day 
he reported the success of the scheme. “We 
had to go in the kitchen ’cause that was the 
only place, but I was reading to them when 
my mother came down to see what we were 
doing, we were so quiet. Well, the fellows 
told her that I was reading them a poem 
and it was a bully one. When I was through 
she said, ‘Why I didn’t know you liked such 
books as that,’ and I told her she never did 
notice what books I brought home.” Now 
those three boys meet every Friday night, 
each with a Blue poetry book. 

Not always does the library meet with 
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uch cordial coéperation from the parent 

ut when a parent is gained we feel that the 
brary has certainly advanced a step in the 
pprobation of the neighborhood. One little 


i ft k hon a cx < boo The foll ving 
Gay she was dragg d into the library by i 
red-faced ampl Irishwoman, who fung 


down the book, laimi: dramatically, 
“Tin eggs whin eggs is sivin for a « 
at the same time fixing on the children’s li 
brarian an irate glare as though she hele het 
responsible for the receipt and the high price 
of eggs. “Step aside, children, and let the 
lady come up to the desk,” said the librarian 
suavely, noticing the effect of the “lady;” 
“That is a cake to use when your little girl 
has a party. There is another receipt with 
only one egg, which is very good for I’ve 
tried it myself. If you'll hand me the 
book I'll show it to you.” After some more 
mollifying, the vanquished Irish lady took 
the book and the little girl home. Soon 
after the librarian was presented with a piece 
of the cake, which was indescribable as 
cake, and the child explained with pride, 
“Oh yes, mama was so anxious for me to 
have a good hot fire that she put on coal 
three times while it was baking!” 

Our older boys and girls are just at the 
age when their ideals are being formed. The 
boys worship heroes and achievements on a 
large scale, and like to read about great men 
at the age when “they begin to think about 
bein’ a man some day and doin’ somethin’ 
in the world.” The girls worship the perfect 
lady heroine of a series. And even when we 
cannot point to any one change in appear- 
ance or behavior, we know from the books 
that the boys and girls actually read what their 
mental storage must be. When the tales of 
“King Arthur,” “Men of iron,” “Westward 
ho!,” the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey” fill the 
mind of Joe Ginsburg, sweater operator; 
when Esther Lichtenstein, worker on ladies’ 
hats, reads Dickens and Scott, we know that 
without their realizing it they are getting 
ideals of chivalry, courtesy and courage that 
are fitting them to be wholesome units of 
society. Let us then, as Mr, Beecher said 
“Work in hope and contentment, knowing 


that we are doing more than we can see or 


measure.” 
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TO THE BLIND CHILDREN 
(After a visit to an Institution for Blind Children.) 


Little blind babies, who clipped your wings? 

And wherefore your tender faltcrings? 

Little pale faces that turn toward the light 

Who ordered my Day, your world of Night — 
You, who are little and blind? 


Come to my heart that is great and strong; 
1 would play with you, stay with you, all the day 
long; 
And my lips should sing to your eyes a song! 
And I would seek that you might find, 
You, who are little and tlind. 


Little blind babies, who dimmed your world 
With clouds too dark to be cver unfurled? 
(Quick little hands, you clutch at my heart! 
Quick little feet that tremble to start 

On paths that lead to the Dark, the Dark!) 
But sounds are sweet, then Lit‘le Ones, hark! 
I will sing you a song in the Dark! 


What shall I sing? Oh, marveJlous things; 

Dim myths, dream fairies and dauntless kings — 
Goblins and giants and saga's spell; 

(And every word will be true that I tell!) 

Then little babies, little anid blind, 

You shall see them all with the eye of the mind; 
Till the spirit within you awakens and sings — 
What matter then the clipped, sad wings? 

To the Darkness you bid farew2ll! 


See, the bees on the summer breeze; 
See, the Queen Bee in her flight! 

The sunlight flashes upon the trees 
And the singing leaves are bright! 

And thro’ the waving fields of ccrn 

Sweet breaths from the summer world are dorn 
On shafts of tender light! 


Listen, sweet are the words I sing; 
And from out of the Dark they bring 
Beauties bright and bewildering, 
Blessings burdened with tenderness, 
Laughter limpid and sorrowless; 
lor I would seek that you might find,— 

You who are little and blind! 

Maser R. Hatnes. 


WORK WITH CHILDREN FROM IN- 
STITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB 


Two years ago groups of boys and girls, 
accompanied by their teacher, came from St. 
Joseph’s Institute for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf Mutes to visit one of the 
branches of the New York Public Library. 
Story hours were held for them in connec- 
tion with an Arctic exhibit sent by the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. Pictures, 
objects and books relating to the subject 
were shown to the boys and girls and han- 
dled by them preceding the story, which was 
given in the usual way and interpreted by 
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one of their instructors. At the close of the 
story hour the children asked questions very 
freely. They were afterwards taken to the 
children’s room and given opportunity to 
look at the books and watch other boys and 
girls who were reading at the tables or se 
lecting books to take home. Many of the 
deaf children asked for library cards, and 
their teacher reported that a very decided 
stimulus had been given to their interest in 
reading by their visits to the library. Re- 
cently another branch library reports as fol- 
lows: 

“For a period of four years we have had 
a few members from the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes. Dur- 
ing the past six months 75 of these children 
have received library cards. Until recently 
the teachers have felt that the needs of the 
children could be supplied by the school li- 
brary of the institution. Only pupils of ad 
vanced classes were allowed to visit the pub- 
lic library. Through the personal interest of 
one or two teachers, who recognized in the 
public library a place of social opportunity 
for the child of an institution, whole classes 
of younger boys and girls are now encour- 
aged to visit our children’s room to make 
application for membership. Teachers now 
report that the free use of the children’s 
room, the selection of their own books from 
the shelves and the recognition that they are 
enjoying the same privileges accorded t 
“hearing children,” as they call them, have 
helped very greatly to stimulate interest and 
to increase their pleasure in reading. They 
take from the shelves of the public library 
and read eagerly the same books they refused 
to read from their own library, because the) 
know “hearing children” are reading them 
If the book desired is in circulation they ar: 
all the more eager to read it when it comes 
back, because they know a “hearing child” 
read it first. As a weekly test they are asked 
to give the author and title of a book read 
during the week, and to tell something abou 
the book and the author to show whether 
they understand and enjoy what they read 
and to aid in giving them the vocabulary 
which is so important a part of the education 
of the deaf. Books on magic and conjuring 
tricks are especially popular. West Point 
stories and naval stories are very much in 
demand from deaf boys. The girls have given 
preference to “Hans Brinker” and “Donald 
and Dorothy.” The teachers speak frequently 
of the improvetnent in judgment shown by 
the boys and girls in their selection of books, 
and of a decided advance in the reading of 
poetry since the children have found Eugen« 
Field, Stevegson and various anthologies 
among the books read by “hearing children.” 

The school is a boarding-school and many 
of the pupils spend Sunday in their homes 
On Mondays they are asked to tell how the) 
have spent their time as a lesson in conver 
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sation. As they hesitate to play with “hear- 
ing children” for fear of being ridiculed, the 
reply, used to be, “I was very lonely.” Now 
it is, “I was lonely Sunday, so I read my 
library book and enjoyed it very much.” The 
teachers say they cannot fully express all that 
the public library is giving to these less for- 
tunate children in stimulating their interest 
in reading and in increasing their pleasure 
by affording a unique opportunity for min- 
gling freely and naturally with “hearing chil- 
dren.” At first they seemed to resent any 
offer of assistance made by the children’s 
librarian, but upon seeing “hearing children” 
asking and receiving aid in choosing their 
books, they now come for help in their turn 
and seem delighted that they can make them- 
selves understood. 
Annie Carrot, Moore. 


JUVENILE COURT LIBRARY IN WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Tue withdrawn books of the Public Li- 
brary, Washington, D. C., are distributed in 
accordance with the regulations of the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, to the 
charitable institutions of the city and among 
others to the juvenile court. 

They are carefully selected by the children’s 
librarian for their fitness to the tastes and 
needs of the children, put in as good condition 
as possible, supplied with charging cards and 
sent to the court. 

The books are distributed four times a 
month when the children report to the pro- 
bation officers; in the case of school children, 
the first and third Saturdays of the month; 
the working children on the Sundays follow- 
ing. 

The distribution is cared for by the officers 
of the court, who find it difficult to give the 
work adequate personal supervision owing to 
the pressure of their other duties. The li- 
brary, however, is unable to supply assistants 
at the required hours, and as yet the right 
kind of volunteer has not been found. 

The children’s librarian endeavors once a 
month to visit the court, to see the condition 
of the books, plan for reinforcements when 
necessary and to get some idea of the needs 
of the children, so as to be able to help them 
when they come to the library. When the 
period of probation is over, the officer sends 
to the library with a card of introduction 
and application signed by the parent such 
children as are thought able to profit from 
the use of the books. Special effort is made 
to help these children. 

A few of the children care for the books, 
and the work that is in many respects dis- 
couraging finds its justification in the belief 
that it proves a real benefit to those few who 
so sorely need every helpful influence. 

Ciara W. HeErperr. 
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JUVENILE COURT AND CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


_ Tue Cleveland Public Library codperates 
in work with the Juvenile Court in two 
ways — through the use of books, construc- 
tive work, and through discipline, preventive 
work. This division is made only for con- 
venience, for in the highest sense construc- 
tive work is preventive, and preventive work 
ought to be constructive. 

Constructive work. Books are sent to the 
Juvenile Court to be used by children while 
waiting for their hearing. Cases of books 
are sent to the Boys’ Detention Home and 
to the Girls’ Detention Home. The books 
are selected by the Supervisor of Home 
Libraries, who visit the homes frequently to 
look them over as to their use and to 
send other titles suited to the needs and 
tastes of the constantly changing children 
Books are also sent to the Boys’ Farm at 
Hudson, a corrective school for boys sent 
from the Juvenile Court. Close touch is 
kept with the Boys’ School, a grade school 
to which unmanageable boys are sent from 
the grammar schools, and which is not in 
any sense controlled by the Juvenile Court, 
but is closely affiliated with it. The chil- 
dren’s librarian from the West Branch tells 
stories at this school every Friday morning 
A large majority of these boys borrow 
books from the libraries near their homes, 
and the principal keeps in close touch with 
the different libraries, and frequently calls 
up to inquire about the boys’ behavior. 

Preventive work. The aim in this work is 
to guard the children from future trouble 
To this end when a boy is found stealing 
or mutilating a book, or making trouble in 
and around the library the matter is taken 
up at once. The children’s librarian visits 
the parents and if she finds them alive to 
their responsibilities, she leaves the matter 
of discipline to them. If they show resent 
ment or a disposition to uphold the boy, 
she consults with the probation officer of 
that district, who advises the next step. This 
may be a home visit with the probation officer, 
or a required visit by the parents to the court 
for the purpose of a conference, at which 
the children’s librarian is always present, or 
an admonitory letter may be sent by the 
Chief Probation Officer. Nearly all of the 
cases are unofficial, that is, they are not 
brought before the judge. In over two years 
only one case has been an official one, and 
that was made such by the attitude of the 
boy’s mother, who upheld him in the theft 
of a book. No child is punished for the 
purpose of making an example of him; he 
is punished so that he will remember not 
to repeat the offense. Every boy is dealt 
with from the standpoint of his particular 
case rather than from any law, for a great 
deal depends on his home conditions and 
his neighborhood associations. Sometimes the 
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boy is forbidden to use the library for a cer 
tain period; sometimes in libraries connected 
with settlements the privilege of attending 
clubs or the gymnasium is withdrawn, and 
sometimes he is only required to report on 
coming in and going out of the library. 
In one instance, a_ children’s librarian 
whose work i$ in a district not so well cov- 
ered by probation officers as some others, 
was made a probation officer. Three boys 
who had given trouble in the neighborhood 
were paroled to her, and then were required 
to report once a week. The boys came back 
to the library and there was a great im- 
provement in their behavior. Care was of 
course taken not to have the official connec- 
tion generally known throughout the neigh- 
borhood. This plan is proving successful 
and probably more work in future will be 
done along this line. Rostra C. Gymer. 


WORK WITH CHILDREN AT THE 
COLORED BRANCH OF THE LOUIS- 
VILLE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Asout five years ago, when it was ee 
to establish a branch for colored people, 
was regarded apprehensively by both sides. 
We knew our people not to be a reading peo- 
ple, and while we were hopeful that the plan 
would be a success, we wondered whether or 
not the money and energy expended in pro- 
jecting such an enterprise might not be put 
to some other purpose, whereby a good re- 
sult could be more positively assured. 

The branch, however, was opened in the 
early part of the autumn of 1905, in tempor- 
ary quarters — three rooms of the lower floor 
of the residence of one of our own people. 
We began with 1400 books, to which have 
been added regularly, until now we have 
7533 volumes on the shelves of our new 
building, which we have occupied since Oc- 
tober, 1908. 

The problem at first which confronted us 
was: How to get our people to read and 
at the same time to read only the best. We 
used in a modest way the plans of work al- 
ready followed by successful libraries — the 
story-hour, boys’ and girls’ clubs, bulletins, 
visits to the schools, and public addresses. 

A group of boys from 9 to 14 years of age, 
who visited our rooms frequently, was organ- 
ized into the Boys’ Reading Club. Their 
number increased to 27 earnest, faithful little 
fellows, who were rather regular in attend- 
ance. They met Friday afternoon of each 
week, elected their own officers, appointed 
their own committees on preparation of a 
course of reading for the term, the children’s 
librarian always being a member of each com- 
mittee appointed. There were only a few 
hoys in this number who had read any book 
“all the way through,” except their school 
books. 

The first rule made for the club was, that 

roll-call each boy should respond by giv- 
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ing the title, author and a short synopsis 
the book read the preceding week. T! 
proved to be the most interesting part of ¢! 
meeting, and was placed first on the program 
to insure prompt attendance. Often the en 
tire period was taken up with the roll-cal! 
the boys often calling for the entire story of 
a book, the synopsis of which appealed ¢ 
them. This method was thought to be a good 
way to get the boys interested in the books 
on our shelves. 

Our first course in reading was Lamb’s 
“Tales from Shakespeare.” Much profit was 
derived from the discussion brought about 
by assigning each character to a different 
boy and having him give his opinion of the 
same. We modified the program to include 
several debates during the term, using the 
“Debater’s Treasury” for topics. The follow- 
ing year we read the plays “Merchant of 
Venice,” “Macbeth,” “Midsummer night's 
dream.” 

A large per cent, of this first club are still 
patrons of the library. Six of the original 
number are now in college, and most of those 
remaining are connected with the Boys’ De- 
bating Club. 

Shortly after the organization of the Boys’ 
Club the girls of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades insisted upon having a club, 
and a Girls’ History Club was organized with 
about 30 girls. 

At the urgent request of some pupils of 
the freshman and sophomore classes of the 
High School a club was formed for them, 
and also one for the members of the junior 
and senior classes for the study of mythol 
ogy. Very few of the members of any of 
these clubs had read much beyond their class 
books, and the same general plan was fol- 
lowed in each, with the result that the li- 
brary has been successful in creating a lov 
for the reading of books that are worth 
while. 

The story-hour has outgrown itself and our 
limited supply of assistants. We started with 
a very small group of little folks, and now 
we tell stories to between 150 and 18o chil 
dren each week in our building. The story- 
hour begins at 3 p.m., and children who are 
dismissed at 1.30 p.m. come directly from 
school and wait patiently till the children’s 
librarian returns from her station work at 
3 pm. The majority of our children have 
never had stories told to them, their parents 
being compelled to work out from home all 
day, and during the evening they have not 
the time, though they may have the stories 
to tell, and the little ones have been de 
prived of every child's birthright—a gen 
erous supply of good stories. Boys and girls 


from the High School have begged for per 
mission to come to the story-hour, and have 
come from long distances to hear the stories 
and enjoy them as much as the younger 
ones do. 

Last year when we decided to tell stories from 
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English history to this mixed group of little 
folks we felt that probably the stories would 
not be received with the same interest as were 
the stories of the previous year. Strange to 
say, these stories appealed keenly to the chil- 
dren, and our number increased weekly and 
interest did not wane. Many copies of Eng- 
lish histories were placed on our shelves, and 
these were eagerly read. Even now it is 
dificult to find an English history in our 
children’s room. 

A remarkable feature of the work at our 
branch is the small amount of fiction read, 
only 45 per cent. We had a decided advan- 
tage here, because our children had never 
learned to read fiction. Having read but 
very little, their power of concentration was 
small, and the book that contained a story 
that “went all the way through” did not ap- 
peal to them. Their great regard for 
“teacher's” opinion helped us at the library 
to please them by giving them non-fiction. 
For instance, when the boys came, as most 
boys do, with a request for a story about In- 
dians, we gave him Grinnell’s “Story of the 
Indian,” or Wade’s “Ten Big Indians,” the 
binding and high sounding title of which 
would attract them, and they would find 
their way to the shelf where the Indian books 
were and would read nearly all we had there. 
They were then prepared to thoroughly en- 
joy our Indian stories in fiction. 

Ours is an emotional race, and as religion 
appeals much to this element in our nature, 
our parents have always been churchgoers, 
and the reverence for sacred things which 
our children manifest is inherent. Therefore 
it is no cause for wonder that the stories of 
the Old and New Testament find children 
anxious to read them. 

Our children read more biography than 
would be supposed. That book that will tell 
them about a boy who, though poor and 
otherwise handicapped, struggled, overcame 
and became famous, appeals to them; there- 
fore “Poor beys’ chances” and _ Bolton’s 
“Poor boys who became famous” are called 
for constantly. There are few of our boys 
and girls who will not gladly take a copy of 
the life of Abraham Lincoln, or Booker T. 
Washington and read them over and over, 
their parents often having them read the 
same to them also. The self-made element 
in the lives of these men strikes a responsive 
chord in the hearts of our young people. 
They are easily led from the lives of these 
to the life of Napoleon, Edison, Washington 
end others. 

During the school months the tables of our 
reference room are usually crowded. The 
pupils of the High School, near by, often 
deluge us, after the closing of school, with 
anxious requests for information on every 
topic from “the best mode of pastry making 
to Halley's comet.” 

The Library Board has been generous in 
granting our request for more and more 
books. Our supply, however, is still far too 
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small for the demand made upon it, our cir 
culation having increased from 17,838 to 55, 
o88 for the present year. We have two li 
brary stations and 35 class room collections, 
all demanding more books 
When we look back now at the time of our 
beginning we see that our fears were un 
founded. Our people needed only an op 
portunity and encouragement. The success 
of the branch has exceeded the hope of the 
most sanguine of those interested in its or- 
ganization, and we feel justly proud of the 
results attained. 
D, Harris, Children’s Librarian, 
Colored Branch Louisville Free Public 
Library. 


USE OF THE LIBRARY BY FOREIGN- 
ERS AS SHOWN BY THE CARNEGIE 
LIBRARY OF HOMESTEAD, PA 


HomesTEAD has a population of 25,000, 40 
per cent. of which may be classified as for- 
eigners. They are attracted to this commu- 
nity by the Homestead Steel Works, which 
employ 10,000 men, one half of which are 
foreign born. The Carnegie Library aims to 
benefit this population, intellectually, physi- 
cally and morally. For this purpose a li- 
brary, night school, athletic club, and music 
hall are maintained. The privileges of the 
institution are granted to all classes of people 
alike, hence it may be said that no special 
work is conducted in the interest of the for- 
eigners. This class of citizens are, however, 
reached in more ways than one. 

In the library a collection of Lithuanian 
books are provided for the Lithuanians, the 
male portion of whom compose a large part 
of the laboring class in the mills. This col- 
lection was loaned to a society of the Lithua- 
nian church, and was conducted as a station 
for some time and with some degree of suc- 
cess. Factions arose in this society and the 
books were returned, and have not during the 
past three years been used much by the peo- 
ple for whom they were intended. 

A collection of books by Catholic authors 
is very well used. It is, however, difficult to 
determine what percentage of the readers 
might be classed as foreigners. A catalog 
of this collection was distributed in the pa- 
rochial schools. Other collections in French, 
German and Italian are used freely. The as- 
sistant librarian speaks these languages and 
is instrumental in creating and maintaining 
the interest in these books. A station is con- 
ducted by a mission in the “foreign” ward. 
This collection of books is composed largely 
of well-worn books that are not expected to 
be returned 

It can hardly be expected that the library 
will have a marked influence on the “grown 
ups” among the foreigners, but the influence 
over the children is most gratifying. In cer- 
tain cases where the families were visited it 
was ascertained that the fathers and mothers 
listened eagerly to their children as they 
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read aloud from the library books. This fact 
is interesting and becomes hopeful when it is 
observed that these children read mostly 
fairy tales, religious books, such as the life 
of Christ in one syllable, and United States 
history. It is safe to say that the reading of 
fiction by foreign children is less than the 
average. 

In the night school, classes are conducted 
for the foreigners where they may learn 
English and the common branches. The tal- 
ent in this class is so varied that most of the 
instruction has to be individual. One of the 
students this season is 40 years of age and 
when he began did not know his a, b, c’s. In 
three months he could read as well as a sec- 
ond grade pupil in the public schools. Some 
of the students come year after year, others 
drop out in a few weeks. This is the experi- 
ence with one-half of night school students 
throughout the country. By the side of the 
40-year-old pupil sat an orphan boy to years 
old who was adopted by a poor widow. The 
boy delivered milk during the day and at- 
tended night school two nights each week. 
Two years ago the class for foreigners was 
composed almost entirely of Transylvanians. 
In their own language they were well edu- 
cated, but came to the library for the English 
only. However contradictory it may seem, 
the best teachers for foreigners speak only the 
English language. 

In the public and parochial schools the 
library is able to benefit the foreigners by 
furnishing supplementary reading. In the 
second ward the primary room will begin 
the term with 50 pupils, not half a dozen of 
whom can speak English. By the time these 
scholars are in the second grade they are 
reading library books at least two days each 
week. They are taught that it is a “privi- 
lege” to use the library books. The theory is 
that the text book is of use in teaching the 
mechanics of reading. That is: in teaching 
how to read; to count one for a comma; two 
for a semi-colon; and to begin low at the 
beginning of a sentence and then increase the 
sound at its terminal. The supplementary 
reading is read because it is interesting first 
and instructive second. It is usually much 
easier reading than the text-book, hence 
read without the usual effort in pronunciation. 
It frequently happens that a scholar will tell 
his brothers or sisters about the library book 
he is reading in school, and the brother or 
sister, forthwith, goes to the library for the 
book. When a set of books is ordered for 
the schools extra copies of the same book 
are ordered for the children’s room. Small 
libraries of about 25 volumes each are loaned 
to the principals in the several wards and 
300 to the high school. Small libraries of 
200 volumes each as well as supplementary 
reading sets are furnished the village and 
country schools throughout the township. 
The books sent to the country schools in the 
mining districts are discarded by the library 
and, therefore, sent on their final mission. 


Out of 65 readers that used the library 
conducted in connection with the summer 
playground 60 became readers in the chil- 
dren’s room. During the past year the story 
hour conducted by the children’s librarian in 
the schools and at the library had an attend- 
ance of at least 6000, a large percentage of 
whom were foreigners. 

Out of a total circulation of 246,000 last 
year, 75,000 is credited to foreign readers 
Which indicates that about one-third of the 
foreigners use the library books. The male 
foreigners receive further benefits from the 
athletic department, where they pay $1 for 
three months for the use of the billiard 
room, game room, gymnasium, swimming 
pool and bowling alleys. Out of a member- 
ship of 3500 last year 1200 were foreigners, 
mostly Slavs. What seems to be a most 
hepeful indication is that these men and 
boys make the most use of the baths. Out of 
70,000 baths taken last year fully 23,000 were 
taken by foreigners at a cost of three and 
one-half cents per bath. The city furnishes 
the water cheerfully. 

Out of a total attendance of 32,000 in the 
Music Hall at least sooo of it may be cred- 
ited to the foreigners who come to enjoy the 
free organ recitals, band and orchestra con- 
certs and choruses. Out of a total attend- 
ance of 275,000 in all departments it is prob- 
able that 90,000 of this attendance was by 
foreigners. W. F. Stevens. 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES FOR 
SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 


In the 1909 Report of the Director of the 
New York Public Library the Travelling 
Libraries department Yeports on its school 
work as follows: 

“The school work of the Travelling Libra- 
ries has broadened in many ways during the 
past year, 104 public schools received books, 
in one school alone r1ooo volumes being 
placed for circulation. Furthermore, large 
reference libraries for the use of teachers 
were established in many schools, while books 
were furnished to special school classes, such 
as the Public School Garden Association, the 
Nature Study Club, and a number of literary 
clubs. In recreation centers and summer 
playgrounds the work of the travelling libra- 
ries has also shown marked development. 
The 21 recreation centers in Manhattan and 
the Bronx were supplied with books, and the 
privileges of the libraries extended to a total 
of 31 summer playgrounds. In addition, 
teachers in six elementary school playgrounds 
have been furnished books on games and or- 
ganized sport. The total number of volumes 
from the travelling libraries circulated 
through the recreation department in 1900 
amounted to 253,105. 

“This fall has seen a great increase in the 
industrial school work of the Travelling Li- 
brary Office, the circulation for the year being 
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297,183 volumes as compared to 208,661 vol- 
umes in 1908 Formerly books were dis- 
tributed once a week from two or three cen- 
ters, but at the present time in each school 
not near a branch library a teacher is ap- 
pointed to distribute books with the help of a 
library student who is under the instruction 
of the home library worker. Frequently a 
story-hour is given for the children. There 
are also a number of evening clubs where 
regular collections of books on civics, hy- 
giene, and manual training are supplied to 
the boys and young men, and books on do- 
mestic science, sewing, etc. to the girls. 
Many of the best discards are used for gen- 
eral circulation.” 


SALEM ATHENAZUM CELEBRATION 


In January a plan of celebration was out- 
lined for the tooth anniversary of the in- 
corporation of the Atheneum and of the 
150th anniversary of the founding of the 
Social Library, a celebration to be held dur- 
ing the month of March, 1910. A memorial 
volume will be published as soon as possible 
after the close of the celebration, containing 
a full history of the Athenzum, the Social 
Library and the Philosophical Library, lists 
of proprietors and officers, views of the 
buildings occupied, and an account of the 
celebration. 

A distinct effort was made to make the 
celebration a noteworthy one and proprietors 
and subscribers lent their aid by money and 
otherwise to make it a success. A fund was 
also raised called the Celebration Fund, to 
be expended in purchasing certain books of 
permanent value, much needed but not pur- 
chased thus far, owing to the steady calls 
on the regular appropriation to keep up 
with current books. 

The Salem Athenzum is the successor of 
two older libraries united in 1810 under the 
present name — The Social Library,founded 
1760, and The Philosophical Library, found- 
ed 1782. 

The Social Library owed its inception to 
a group of wealthy, cultivated gentlemen 
who lived in Salem in the middle of the 18th 
century. Twenty-eight gentlemen met in 
Mrs. Pratt’s tavern and subscribed 165 
guineas to found a library. A Boston min- 
ister was employed to buy the books in 
London and the library opened in a brick 
schoolhouse May 20, 1761, with 415 volumes 
including gifts given by members. The Rev- 
olution was a bitter blow to many of the 
gentlemen who had founded the library. 
Many of the proprietors fled to England. 
Dr. Holyoke and William Pinchon of Sa- 
lem kept the society alive. In 1784 the 
library made a new start in new quarters in 
the new Middle Schoolhouse. Here they re- 
mained about 15 years, the schoolmaster act- 
ing as librarian. In 1797 they became incor- 
porated and in 1809 published a catalog. 
There were over forty proprietors when in 
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110 the library was turned over to the 
Atheneum. 

The Philosophical Library had as nucleus 
the valuable private library of Dr. Richard 
Kirwin of Dublin, captured with the cargo 
of the British ship “Mars” by the ship 
“Pilgrim” belonging to John and Andrew 
Cabot of Beverly. It was purchased by 
Rev. Joseph Willard, afterward president of 
Harvard College, and a few friends, and in 
1781 they organized the Philosophical Library 
In 1810 it seemed wise to merge the two 
libraries and to enlarge. A charter for the 
Salem Atheneum was obtained and Dr 
Holyoke became the first president. In 
1854 Miss Caroline Plummer died and left 
the Salem Athenzum $30,000, with which 
a building was erected and dedicated in 1857 
In 1905 the first Plummer Hall was sold for 
$50,000; the Athenzum bought property 
higher up in Essex street, erected its present 
handsome building and dedicated it in 1907 
There are 100 shares held by roo ditferent 
persons, who pay an annual assessment. An- 
nual subscribers are also admitted, paving a 
subscription of $7.50. It is encouraging to 
know that during the 150 years of its exist- 
ence as a proprietary library the Salem 
Atheneum was never more flourishing than 
while the successful celebration was m op- 
eration. A. 


POSTAL LEGISLATION 


Butts for reformed postal legislation have 
been introduced in Congress as follows: In 
the House, Mr. Lawrence re-introduced on 
Jan. 26 a bill (H. R. 19396, 61st Congress, 2d 
session) to establish a library post providing 
that books and other printed matter belong- 
ing to and passing from and to libraries of 
a certain class be carried at one cent per 
pound or fraction thereof. The libraries in- 
cluded in this bill are public libraries, school 
libraries supported by taxation or having tax 
exemption, society or social libraries having 
entire or pzrtial tax exemption or other pub- 
lic privileges maintained by endowment or 
taxation, or both 

A second bill (the Olcott bill: H. R. 20577, 
61st Congress, 2d session) was introduced 
into the House Feb. 10. It provides that 
third and fourth class matter be consolidated 
as third class matter, under definite limita- 
tions as to weight and dimensions, to com- 
prise matter not in the first or second class, 
unsealed and subject to examination, at the 
rate of eight cents a pound, or one cent for 
two ounces, with half rates of four cents a 
pound within rural free delivery routes. A 
second Olcott bill (H. R. 21586, 61st Con- 
gress, 2d session) introduced Feb. 22, 1910, 
provides like the Lawrence bill for a library 
post, including books sent from and to public 
libraries in the second class rate, with pro- 
visos for increasing the rate on distances 
over 1000 miles or for delivery at specific 
addresses 
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PERIODICAL CLEARING HOUSE 

INFORMATION gathered in relation to libra- 
ry periodical subscriptions and turned over 
to the chairman of the A. L. A. Book-buying 
committee may be summarized briefly as fol- 
lows: The periodical clearing house repre- 
senting some 15 or 16 publishers united 
to force a uniform price to libraries 
for subscription for all American peri- 
odicals, raising the bulk cost from § to 1o per 
cent. A requirement was made that all sub- 
scription agents should sign an agreement to 
charge libraries the prices quoted by the 
Clearing House under threat of refusing all 
business from them thereafter and of stop- 
ping any subscriptions to such libraries if 
it were proven that discount from authorized 
prices had been made. Agents were pre- 
vented from giving libraries the club rates 
offered to every other subscriber; and they 
are not permitted to submit a bulk price on 
a given list of periodicals but are required 
to price each title separately and the price 
must be that quoted in the official list under 
the heading “library price.” The claim is 
made by librarians that the discrimination 
against libraries is unjust, the advance in 
cost unnecessary as the agents were not 
asking for it and that the combination as ar- 
ranged is unlawful as being in restraint of 
trade and honest competition. 

A fuller statement of this matter will be 
given in a later number of the JourNAL. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 


Tue National Association of State Libra- 
ries has recently issued the Proceedings and 
addresses of its 12th convention, held 
at Bretton Woods, N. H., July 1-2, 1909. 
(60 p. O.) The contents includes the pres- 
dent’s address, various reports, and papers 
on “Province of state library restricted to 
service of Legislature,” by John E, King; 
“Province of state library extended to cover 
whole state,” by James I. Wyer, jr.; “Two 
decades of comparative legislation,” by Rob- 
ert H. Whitten; “The legislative reference 
of the future,” by Frederic J. Stimson “The 
new place of the public document in re- 
search,” by Thomas L. Montgomery; “United 
States documents and their bibliography,” 
by William L, Post; “Library bulletins,” by 
Henry E. Legler. This pamphlet merits at- 
tention, for though its contents has been 
previously printed in the volume of Pro- 
ceedings of the American Library Associa- 
tion it is more or less lost in so large a 
body of material and therefore in this com- 
pact form it is more readiiy useable. 

In Mr. Legler’s address on library bulletins 
careful and detailed information of the for- 
mation and development of library bulletins 
is given. Mr. Post’s and Mr. Whitten’s ar- 
ticles should also be given attention by those 
interested in the topics considered. 


Hmerican Library Association 


MACKINAC ISLAND CONFERENCE 


Numerous inquiries have been received a: 
the A. L. A. executive office regarding this 
year’s conference at Mackinac Island, June 
30-July 6. Sufficient progress has been made 
to make some announcements regarding the 
conference, but details of the trip and pro 
gram will appear in the May A. L. A. Bul 
letin. 

In addition to the usual interest librarians 
have in the A, L. A. conference, Mackinac 
Island has so many attractions in itself that 
indications are that the attendance will be 
large. 

June 30 will be the opening day of the con- 
ference. The usual date of opening hotels 
on the Island is July 5, and by beginning the 
conference on June 30 librarians will have the 
choice of rooms before the regular summer 
visitors arrive. The number of days devoted 
to the conference cannot be announced defi- 
nitely at this time, as the program will de- 
termine this, as will also the post-conference 
trip from Mackinac Island. 

Headquarters during the conference will 
be at the Grand Hotel, one of the best, if 
not the best equipped hotel on the Great 
Lakes. The hotel is a large one, being 700 
feet long, three stories high and with com 
fortable accommodations for 800 or more 
guests in the 435 rooms, it is said. There 
are 200 rooms, with bath singly or en suite, 
and most of the rooms have running water 
in them. The hotel is near the lake in an 
attractive park. In addition to the main 
dining room there are several private dining 
rooms for smaller gatherings. The hotel 
auditorium will seat 1000 persons, it is said, 
and other rooms, including a sun parlor and 
committee rooms, will be available for meet 
ings of affiliated associations and sections 

The hotel managers promise an orchestra 
of 16 pieces, with music every afternoon and 
evening. Free transportation will be given 
to and from the dock. 

The rates for members of the A. L. A. are: 
$2.50 single rate, without bath; $2.50 and $3 
double rate, with bath; $3.50 single rate, with 
bath. Fractional day rates wil! be granted 
so that any two meals without lodging will 
be considered as one-half day only. 

Details of this year’s conference program 
will be announced later, but it can be stated 
that both the general program and those of 
the affiliated organizations will contain much 
of interest. 

Mackinae Island is fortunately situated in 
regard to nearby points of interest. The 
island itself is exceedingly attractive, and 
doubtless one of the popular trips will be the 
11-mile drive along the boulevard The 
price of this 1% hours’ drive is $1 a passen- 
ger, which rate is fixed by the city 

A beautiful lake trip for an afternoon will 
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be to the Snow Islands, several hundred in 
number. The cost of this trip is 50 cents. 

To those who wish to visit the interesting 
government locks at Sault Ste. Marie, the 
new steamer “Chippewa” can be taken. This 
js an all-day trip from Mackinac Island, and 
the round trip rate is $2, exclusive of meals. 

Efforts are being made to have an open 
air performance of Hiawatha given by a 
band of Indians. Last year such perform- 
ances were given by Ojibway Indians at 
Wayagamug, on a beautiful little lake only 
31 miles from Mackinac Island. Wayagamug 
is reached both by rail and boat. 

A post-conference trip covering about 
eight or ten days will be arranged from 
Mackinac, and definite details will be given 
in the next issue of the Bulletin, as at present 
it is impossible to get any summer schedules 
for the region in Ontario north of the Great 
Lakes, which seems to be most attractive for 
a visit. It is hoped to include a trip to The 
Soo, and east through the North’ Channel to 
Lake Huron, with a stay of several days 
either at Temagami Lake, Ont., a region re- 
cently opened to comfortable travel, but still 
practically an unbroken wilderness; or, if 
that does not prove feasible, a visit to the 
beautiful Muskoka Lakes region, with a re- 
turn via Toronto and Buffalo. 

The chairman of the Travel Committee, 
F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, Boston, 
Mass., would be glad to hear of any inter- 
ested in such a trip, to help in planning de- 
tails so as to suit the majority. 

Application has been made for the usual 
fare and three-fifths rate on certificate plan 
for round trip to Mackinac and return. The 
regular summer excursion rates for the sea- 
son of 1910 have not yet been announced, 
but doubtless they will be in force. While 
these do not give so large a reduction from 
the regular fare as the fare and three-fifths 
rate, they permit more latitude for the return 
trip, as they are good during the entire sum- 
mer. One way rates to Mackinac Island are: 

From Beston, about $22. 

From New York, about $2r. 

From Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, about . 

From Chicago, $8.56. 

The round trip summer tourist rate from 
Chicago will be $11.80. Tickets at this rate 
will be on sale from June 1, with a return 
limit good until Oct. 31. 

It is expected that special accommodations 
and rates will be granted to parties of suffi- 
cient size to obtain these. 

As the lake trip to Mackinac Island is de- 
lightful, and as the vessels stop at numerous 
lake parts, it is likely that many librarians 
will prefer to go by water. Steamship rates 
with dates of sailing will be announced later. 

The A. L. A. Travel Committee is com- 
posed of: 

F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, Fenway, 

Boston, Mass, chairman A. L. A. Travel 
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Committee. In charge of New England 
party to conference and post-conference 
excursion 

H. Brown, Public Library, 26 Brevoort 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. “In charge of 
party from New York and North At- 
lantic states. 

H. Phelan, Public Library, Chicago, 
Ill. In charge of party from Chicago 
and Middle West 

Miss Katharine L. Swift, Bureau of Uni 
versity Travel, Trinity Place, Boston. 
Mass. 

Special parties travelling together will be 
planned, probably including part of the trip 
via the Great Lakes. These trips will be 
organized and handled by members of the 
Travel Committee in the various sections, and 
correspondence concerning them and regis 
tration for them should be made with the 
member in charge. 


~ 


POST-CON FERENCE * 

\ post-conference trip covering about eight 
yr ten days will be arranged from Mackinac, 
and definite details will be given in the next 
issue of the Bulletin, as at present it is im 
possible to get any summer schedules for the 
region in Ontario north of the Great Lal 
which seems to be the most attractive fo: 
our visit. It is hoped that we may include 
a trip to The Soo, and east through the 
North Channel of Lake Huron, with a stay 
of several days either at Temagami Lake, 
Ont., a region recently opened to comfortable 
travel, but still practically an unbroken w il- 
derness; or, if that does not prove feasible, a 
visit to the beautiful Muskoka Lakes region, 
with a return via Toronto and Buffalo 

The chairman of the Travel Committee 
would be glad to hear of any interested in 
such a trip, as a help in planning details to 
suit the majority. 

F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, Fenway, 
3oston, Mass., chairman A. L. A. Travel 
Committee, in charge of New England 
party to conference, and post-confer- 
ence excursion; C. H. Brown, Public 
Library, 26 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in charge of party from New 
York and North Atlantic states; J. F 
Phelan, Public Library, Chicago, Iil., 
in charge of party from Chicago and 
Middle West; Miss Katharine L. Swift. 
Bureau of University Travel; Trinity 
Place, Boston, Mass. 

BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

There are about 30 reservations for the 
official foreign trip leaving New York Aug. 6 
in charge of the Bureau of University Travel 
There are still accommodations to be had on 
this steamer, both inside and outside rooms, 
but application should be made as soon as 
possible. 

It may not be generally understood 


hat 


*Statement prepared for March 4. L. A. Bul 
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this trip is most elastic, offering opportunity 
for varied trips after the Brussels meeting, 
all under personal escort. For example: 

Route A. It would be possible to go from 
Brussels, up the Rhine, to the Passion Play 
and through Switzerland, sailing from Ant- 
werp to New York, to arrive Sept. 109. 

Route B. From Brussels up the Rhine, to 

the Passion Play, and four days in England, 
sailing from Dover, due in New York Sept. 
19. 
Route ¢ From Brussels to London, South- 
ern England, Scotland and cathedral towns, 
sailing from Liverpool to arrive in Boston 
Sept. 27. 

Route D. From Brussels, for a few days 
in Holland, sailing from Antwerp to arrive 
in New York Sept. 13. 

Route FE From Brussels to London, with 
a week in Southern England, sailing from 
Liverpool, due in Boston Sept. 20. 

It is also possible to make a longer trip by 
leaving Boston on the steamer “Canopic,” 
June 25, via the Azores, Gibraltar, the Med- 
iterranean, Italy, Oberammergau, Switzer- 
land, down the Rhine and Paris, reaching 
the meeting at Brussels Aug. 26. There are 
several librarians already booked for this 
trip 

Correspond with the Bureau of University 
Travel for rates for any of these alternative 
excursions, also for name of official A. L, A. 
hotel in Brussels in case you are not to be 
with the party on the travel portion of the 
trip. It is hoped that many having other 
plans of travel independent of all parties will 
arrange to sail either June 25 from Boston, 
or Aug. 26 from New York, with the library 
parties. 

Portions of any of these travel trips out- 
lined, as for instance, a week in Paris, may 
be omitted and rebate secured. 

The steamer “Vaderland,” from New York 
Aug. 6, is also the official steamer for the 
International Educational Congress, to be 
held at Brussels Aug. 21. This arrangement 
has been made with the permission of the 
A. L. A. Travel Committee, with the belief 
that many friends and members of the N. 
E. A. will thus be found, and the trip be 
made more enjoyable than if the steamer 
were now thrown open to regular booking 
through the steamship company. As the N. 
E. A. meets at Boston July 2-8, a trip is be- 
ing planned in connection, sailing from Bos- 
ton for Liverpool by steamer “Cymric” July 
12, giving a week in England, the Rhine trip, 
the Passion Play, Switzerland and Paris, be- 
fore arrival at Brussels. As it would be pos- 
sible to reach Boston in time for this steamer 
from the Mackinac conference, some mem- 
bers may desire to arrange for passage on 
this trip, which is also in charge of the Bu- 
reau of University Travel. 

Miss Katharine L. Swift isa member of the 
A. L. A. Travel Committee, care Bureau of 
University, Travel, Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


State Library Commissions 
KENTUCKY LIBRARY COMMISSION 

\ bill creating the Kentucky Library Con 
mission was passed at the recent session of 
the legislature and signed by the Governor: 
March 17. The bill was passed exactiy 
drawn by the joint committee appointed 
the Kentucky Library Association. This 
committee included members from the Libr 
ry Association and from the State Feder 
tion of Women’s Clubs, also several oth 
prominent citizens. The bill follows in most 
particulars the outline presented at the Br 
ton Woods Conference by Mr. Hadley, chair 
of the Committee on essentials of a mod: 
commission law, 

Its general features are: Five members 
appointed by the governor, term four years 
serve without salary; secretary, not a mem 
ber of the commission, to be trained 
modern library methods and to have usua! 
duties; commission to perform the usual! 
functions, including advice and assistance t 
existing libraries and to communities pro 
posing to establish them, operate a system 
of travelling libraries, conduct courses of li 
brary instruction and hold institutes and 
“perform such other services in behalf of 
public libraries as it may consider for the 
best interest of the state;” biennial report 
annual appropriation $6000. 

Although much was done by the Kentucky 
Library Association and by the State Feder- 
ation to create public sentiment in favor of the 
bill, it is well known that credit for tireless 
work with members of the legislature is due 
to Miss Fannie C. Rawson. 

It is expected that the governor will ap- 
point the members of the commission in the 
near future. One member must be a woman, 
who is to be appointed from a list of not 
less than three to be submitted by the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. It is proba- 
ble that the travelling libraries, now con- 
taining 5800 volumes, which have been con- 
ducted by the State Federation for 13 years, 
will be turned over to the new commission 
as soon as it is organized and prepared to 
operate them on a more extensixe scale. 

Wuuiam F. Yust 
UTAH LIBRARY GYMNASIUM COMMISSION 

During 1907 the legislature of Utah passed 
the following bill: 

“Be it enacted that Sec. 1369 of the revised 


statutes shall be amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 1369. In cities of the third class and 


maintenance of a free public library in such city or 
town, and shall specify a rate of taxation not to 
exceed one mill on the collar, such recorder or clerk 
shall in the next legal notice of a regular biennia! 
election in such city or town, give rotice that .t 
such election every elector who shall have paid a 
property tax therein the year next preceding suco 
election may vote ‘ tor a—mill tax for a free public 


towns Tax. 
 &g “When fifty legal voters of any city of the third 
% class or of any town, shall present a petition to the 
; recorder or clerk of such city or town, asking that 
: aun annual tax be levied for the establishment and 
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library, yes—no,’ specifying in such notice the rate 
f taxation mentioned in said petition; and if the 
majority of all votes cast in such city or town shail 
he ‘for free public library,’ the tax specified in such 
notice shall be levied and collectea as other general 
taxes of said city cr town, and shall be known as 
the ‘library fund;’ provided, that when said fifty 
petitioners shall ask that a free public gymnasiuin 
be established and maiatainei in connection with 
caid free public library, and shail specify in their 
petition asking for both library and gymnasium, a 
tax, not to exceed two mulls on the dollar, said 
recorder or clerk shall give notice as herein pro 
vided, that said electors, as provided, may vote ‘fo: 

nill tax for a free pvblic library and free gym- 
um, yes—no,’ specifying the rate of taxation 
tioned in said petition for library and gym 
nesium. And if the majority of all the votes cast 
be ‘for tax for free public library and free public 
gymnasium,” the tax, not to exceed two mills on the 
collar, shall be levied and coilected annuzlly as pro- 
vided, and shall be known as the library and gym- 
nasium fund; provided that the free public library 
may be established and maintained without the gym- 
rasium as before provided by Sec. 1369.” 


a 


The first thought in joining the gymnasium 
to the library was to make it attractive to 
boys who had not formed the reading habit 
and were not attending school. 

The provision by law for a maintenance 
tax of two mills if both library and gymna- 
sium are established means $200 annually on 
every $100,000 assessment. The value of this 
small tax probably lies in the insurance of 
permanency to the institution. 

On Oct. 3, 1907, a convention of represen- 
tative citizens from the towns in the state 
was called by Governor Cutler. The purpose 
of the convention was to call attention to the 
provisions of the law quoted above and to 
urge the necessity of taking advantage of its 
provisions. The state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction was authorized to appoint a 
State Library and Gymnasium Commission. 
The Commission was empowered to lead in 
the movement to establish libraries and gym- 
nasiums, to act as a bureau of information 
and inspiration to the people and to organ- 
ize a state league to further the work in all 
parts of the state. 

On Oct. 15, 1907, the Commission appointed 
called another convention inviting the cities 
and towns each to send their mayors and 
also other representatives. These delegates, 
after being given a more thorough explana- 
tion of the plans and purposes of the move- 
ment, were authorized to return to their re- 
spective cities and towns and, co-operating 
with the mayor, to organize a local league 
from which one member should be elected as 
an official representative in the State league 
to be organized fully under the lead of the 
State Commission later. 

On Feb. 4, 1908, the commission, after giv- 
ing due legal notice, voted to incorporate 
itself. This placed the state commission on 
a legal business basis, with power to gather 
and distribute funds for the promoting of 
the movement it represents. 


The Commission entered upon its duties 
May 1, 1909. Some months were spent at the 
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outset in laying plans for a campa 


state, so that up till September littl 
done towards pushing the work among t 
people But during September and October 
the ( mission visited a numb tf cities 
re 1 ré t in iu il ay 
been aroused, and as a sult at the regular 
election thi mor itie Rich 
field, Price and Vernal voted the hbrary 
gymnasium tax. This makes 12 cities in the 
State that have availed themselv« f the priv 
ileges of the library law, and either have « 
tablished, or will very soon establish, the 


But this does not represent all of the re 
sults that have been accomplished. Since the 
November election the campaign of education 
has been continued, and the library-gymna 
sium gospel has been carried to a large num 
ber of the other cities of the state. In some 
of these cities the people have responded by 
going ahead to open up reading rooms, school 
libraries and gymnasiums, without waiting 
for the vote of the people to establish these 
institutions. In Manti, for instance, the com- 
mercial club led out in building by private en- 
terprise an armory-gymnasium, costing about 
$33,000. This building is used not only as 
quarters for a company of the state militia, 
but for the public at large and the schools. 
It was dedicated on Jan. 29, 1910, Governor 
Spry and other state officials participating 
in the event. 

Great interest in the cause of libraries, gym- 
nasiums and public playgrounds is being 
manifested all over Utah. The prohibition 
wave has added greatly to the enthusiasm 
with which the people have responded to the 
call for some better public houses for the 
boys than the saloons and streets. Probably 
half the larger cities in Utah and many of 
the smaller ones have given evidence in va- 
rious ways of their faith in the library-gym- 
nasium cause. At the next municipal election 
there will no doubt be a score of these cities 
call for a vote on the tax to create a library 
fund. 

Until that step is taken the hands of the 
people are to some extent tied; but the work 
of stimulating an interest in good books, and 
in more wholesome games and pastimes, is 
constantly being furthered by the schools and 
various literary and athletic organizations in 
the state. 

The schools, by reason of the new law, 
which obliges school boards to expend an- 
nually a certain amount for the purchase of 
school library books, have received an up- 
lifting impetus that is making greatly for 
their betterment. In some school districts 
the teachers and trustees are keeping open 
these libraries, not only for the benefit of the 
pupils, but for the patrons. And these school 
libraries are maintained in several places 
during the vacation periods. 

Howarp R. Drices, Secretary 
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OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


The regular monthly meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held in the new children’s room 
of the Public Library on March 22, the topic 
discussed being “Library conditions in Mary- 
land.” The principal speaker was Dr. Ber- 
nard C, Steiner, librarian of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, who pointed out the rural na- 
ture of the state, and gave an historical out- 
line of the library movement from the time 
of the Revolution to the present efforts of 
the library commission to distribute books 
throughout the state by means of travelling 
libraries, and to encourage the formation of 
libraries in the smaller towns through the 
efforts and expert advice of the field secre- 
tary, Miss Farr. Dr. Steiner was followed 
by Miss Farr, who described the experiences 
and difficulties of her work, and by Miss 
Noyes, librarian of the Medical Library of 
Baltimore, who spoke of her work. 

MILTENBERGER N. SMULL, Secretary. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The rath annual meeting of the Fox River 
Valley Library Association was held in the 
assembly room of the Elisha D. Smith Li- 
brary, Menasha, Wis., on March 3-4, I¢to. 
There was a large attendance, some 24 libra- 
ries being represented, and six members of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission be- 
ing present. 

The first session, on Thursday afternoon, 
was called to order by Lucy Lee Pleasants, 
president of the Association. An address of 
welcome from the city was given by Mayor 
N. G. Remmel, the address in behalf of the 
Menasha Library Board was given by Mc- 
Carthy Pleasants, while Frank J. Harwood 
responded for the Association. The after- 
noon was largely devoted to reviewing the 
“Relation of the library to the schools.” 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, secretary of the Com- 
mission, gave a practical talk on this subject, 
followed by Mary A. Smith, of Eau Claire, 
who gave her experience in acquainting pu- 
pils of the eighth grade with the use of the 
library, so that they had a good working 
knowledge of it before entering the high 
school. The discussion was led by Jeannette 
M. Drake, of the Commission. 

“The ideal library” was presented by Miss 
Gabriella Ackley. of Watertown, the discus- 
sion being led by Mary E. Haze!tine, precep- 
tor of the Wisconsin Library School. Miss 
Hazeltine stated that the library was a part 
of the municipal organization, and must bear 
comparison with other departments of the 
city; in short, must be an effective part of 
the city government. A question box fol- 
lowed, in charge of Miss Harrict P. Sawyer, 
of the Commission. 
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The evening meeting opened with an ad- 
dress on “Historic sites,” by Hon, P. \V. 
Lawson, of Menasha. An interesting de 
scription was given of the many historic 
places in the vicinity and of the early pioneers 
and their homes. The principal address of 
the evening was given by President Samuel 
Plantz, of Lawrence College, Appleton, on 
“Books; what and how we should read.” 

Previous to the merning session, on March 
4, a mending demonstration was given by 
Mrs. Sawyer. The session opened with a 
paper by Ada J. McCarthy, of Marinette, on 
“How European travel interprets library 
work.” A paper on “Some modern tenden 
cies in literature” was next given by Lutie E 
Stearns, of the Commission. Miss Stearns 
told of the vast amount of literature pub 
lished during the past year and the relativ: 
proportion of each class published. Fiction 
last year cecupied second place, and was 
only 10 per cent. of the entire output. Sh: 
explained some of the reasons for the high 
price of books and emphasized the increasing 
tendency toward commercialism in literaiur¢ 
Miss Stearns then led a book symposium, 
consisting of three-minute reviews, giver b 
about a dozen librarians and library trustees 

The following officers were elected for th 
ensuing year: president, Frank J. Harwood, 
Appleton ; vice-president, O. G. Ellis, Oconto 
secretary, Helen Mathews, De Pere, and 
treasurer, Florence Hays, Ripon. 

Acnes Lucy Dwicnt, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Rhode Island Library Association hel: 
its winter meeting in the Arlington Free Li 
brary on Wednesday, March 30, 1910. Th: 
attendance was good and a delightfully in 
formal spirit of sociability pervaded th 
meeting. The morning session was opened 
at 10.30, Mr. J. L. Harrison, of the Provi 
dence Atheneum, presiding in the absence o' 
the president, Mr. Richard Bliss. Mr. Ethan 
Wilcox, librarian-emeritus of the Wester!) 
Public Library, gave a paper on his experi 
ences in “Book buying in New York.” It 
contained several excellent suggestions as to 
the wisdom of libraries availing themselves of 
the opportunity of securing “book bargains.” 
These were discussed informally by some oi 
the librarians present. 

Miss Jane FE. Gardner, formerly of th 
Seattle Public Library, spoke of some of he: 
impressions of western libraries, giving 
little glimpse of some of the differences b« 
tween the West and East in library work. 

After a pleasant noon hour, during which 
luncheon was served by the “Ladies’ Auxil 
iary” in the lunch room of the library, the 
Association was again called to order by 
Vice-President Harrison at 2.30. Rev. J. L 
Peacock, of the Westerly Public Library. 
gave, in an address on “The stranger within 
the gates,” his idea of what the public had a 
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right to expect from a library and a librarian 
Rev. G. G. Atkins, D.D., of the Central Con 
gregational Church, Providence, spoke of 
“Libraries from the outsider’s point of view.” 
As an outsider he gave the Association a 
little different view point from the one usually 
presented. He asked that the library “make 
connections with the public with as little in- 
sulaticn as possible.” He also made an elo- 
quent plea for the spread of general culture 
through the medium of the library. 

ELEANOR STark, Secretary. 


Library Clubs 


CHICAGS LIBRARY CLUB 


The regular March meeting was held in 
the assembly room of the Public Library 
Thursday evening, March 10. 

Miss Ellen FitzGerald, of the Chicago Nor- 
mal School, spoke on “An American reader 
in London and Paris.” Miss FitzGerald gave 
her personal observations and experiences in 
libraries and bookshops of London and Paris 
An instructive comparison of methods and 
fecilities of the British Museum and the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale was given. The descrip- 
tion of readers was very interesting, though 
none the less valuable were Miss Fitz- 
Gerald’s description of the bookstores, such 
as Quaritch’s and the book stalls of Pater 
Noster Row and the Piccadilly. The Guild 
Hall Library and the library of the South 
Kensington Museum, as well as other libra- 
ries in London, and the Library of Saint 
Genevieve in the Latin Quarter and cthers 
in Paris were also described. 

The possibility of picking up rare volumes 
in the little bookstores on the Quais of Paris 
was also emphasized. In London more than 
in Paris the bookseller seemed more con- 
cerned about commercial interest in his stock 
than in intellectual interest. 

Miss Janet Lewis, of New York, told of 
her process of treating bindings to rejuvenate 
the old leather as well as to preserve modern 
bindings. 

Epwarp D. Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The March meeting of the New York Li- 
brary Club was held at the Harlem Library 
Branch of the New York Public Library on 
March 16 at 3 o'clock. 

After a brief business session the meeting 
had the pleasure of listening to three un- 
usually interesting papers: the first by Miss 
Julia E. Elliott, “Indexing and some other 
unorganized lines of library work,” will ap- 
pear in the Liprary jyourRNAL. A paper on 
“Book collectors as public library benefac- 
tors,” by Mr. George Watson Cole, was read 
by Miss Ruth S. Granniss, librarian of the 
Grolier Club Library. Mr. Cole covered a 
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very broad field in his paper, including anx ng 
book collectors not only those who are known 
because of their collections of books, but 
also bibliophiles, lovers of books as beautiful 
specimens of the art preservative of arts. 
dilettanti, followers of a single branch of 
knowledge, scholars versed in knowledge, 
and, indeed, all those for whom books are 
necessities of life. He considered as bene 
factors not only those who had devoted their 
collections to libraries, but all who by any 
public or private means have been conserva 
tors of literature and ijearning, and finally 
the term “public libraries” was not restricted 
to the meaning usually attached to those 
words, but extended to include all librar* 
public or private, which are so liberally ad 
ministered that any well-accredited scholar 
may be admitted to pursue his investigation 
The period covered by Mr. Cole's paper be 
gan with the monastic libraries of the middk 
ages and came down through the great libra 
ries of the continent, England, and thi: 
country, to the collectors of our present time 
Mr. Cole showed that in the last analysi 
he public has benefited from most great col 
lections, either directly thr: ugh the collec 
tions as a whole finding their last resting 
place in some great library, or by the oppor 
tunity for securing desired books at auction 
when these libraries are dispersed, or indi 
rectly by the distribution of sale catalogs 
which are in many cases valuable bibliogra 
phies of the subject of the collection 

The third paper on the program was “Thi 
history of bookselling, old and new,” by Mr 
F. W. Jenkins, in charge of the library de 
partment of Charles Scribner. Mr. Jenkins 
began his story with the Augustan age in 
Rome, a period when bookselling and libra 
rianship were recognized professions — that 
haleyon age when librarians and booksellers 
dwelt together in friendliness and equity; a 
time when each bookseller sold the works 
of a certain author, and there were no net 
and no regular books, and cutting 
of rates. Rome continued the center of 
the book world for centuries, the early 
collectors of monastic libraries journeying 
thither for the purpose of purchasing books 
Then the monastery became the seat of book 
making, and for centuries both the making 
and the selling of books was confined to the 
cloister. With the introduction of printing 
begins the modern period of bookselling, 
which is also the real beginning of publish 
ing. The pioneers were printers, booksellers 
and publishers all in one, and their product 
were mainly editions of the classic authors, 
as authorship as a profession had not yet 
come into existence. Mr. Jenkins noted that 
bookselling seemed to have changed for thy 
worse with the coming into existence of au 
thorship as a profession. Those early print 
ers and publishers were men of culture, 
while in the Flizabethan period ‘here came a 
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perfect rabble of booksellers, who starved the 
authors who had nothing but their wits to 
live on, and dragged to the very depths of 
degradation the profession of literature. The 
booksellers of the 18th century were more 
worthy of their valuable calling. Samuel 
Richardson, Joseph Johnson, the publisher of 
Cowper; John Dunton, publisher of the 
“Tatler,” and John Newbery are among the 
well-known names of that period. At this 
time also started two of the great publishing 
houses of England, the Rivingstons and 
Longmans’, that have endured to the present 
day. Mr. jenkins touched lightly on the 
modern conditions of the trade, but looked 
forward in closing to the time when the li- 
brary and the bookseller should join forces 
in the aim of making more accessible the 
books of the world. 
JoserHine A. RATHBONE, Secretary. 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The 1oth annual session of the Chautauqua 
Library School will be held July 9-Aug. 20. 
The course of study is general, and is de- 
signed for librarians and library assistants 
who cannot leave their work for the ex- 
tended course offered in the regular library 
schools, but who can get leave of absence for 
six weeks of study to gain a broader concep- 
tion of their work and a general understand- 
ing of modern methods and ideals. This 
course is especially planned to accomplish the 
most possible in six weeks. Lectures and 
instruction will deal with library organiza- 
tion and administration, library technique, se- 
lection, buying and care of books, library 
building and equipment, statistics and ac- 
counts, library extension, work with children 
and study classes. 

The Chautauqua and neighboring libraries 
give the students practical work under direc- 
tion of their instructors. Practice work, fol- 
lowing instruction, is carefully revised. Visits 
are made to the Buffalo, Niagara Falls, West- 
field and Jamestown libraries. 

Dr. Melvil Dewey will be general director 
of the school. Mary E, Downey, library or- 
ganizer of Ohio, will be resident director. 
Alice E. Sanborn, librarian of Wells College, 
and Annie F. Petty, librarian North Carolina 
State Normal and Industrial School, will be 
general instructors. 

The work of the staff will be supplemented 
by special lectures from time to time and by 
the regular Chautauqua program, which of- 
fers during the whole six weeks of the school 
a series of lectures, concerts, readings and 
discussions. 

The course is open only to those who are 
already engaged in library work or have 
definite appointment to library positions. It 
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is limited to the number that can be given 
Satistactory instruction and supervision 
Early application should be made to Mary | 
Downey, State Library, Columbus, Ohio 
VEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The following library workers have re- 

cently visited the school as lecturers in the 
Advanced administration course: 
Jan. 21. Mr. Edward F. Stevens, librarian. 
Pratt Institute Free Library, “Technical 
Mr. Stevens discussed the purpose 
arid possibilities of special reference work in 
technology and indicated a few of the prin- 
ciples to be observed in selecting technical 
books. A considerable amount of illustrative 
material was used in connection with the 
talk. 

Feb. 24-25. Miss Emma V. Baldwin, libra- 
rian’s secretary, Brooklyn Public Library, 
“Office routine and methods in a large public 
library” (two lectures). These lectures dis- 
cussed the business organization of a large 
branch system and the records necessary to 
keep the central office and branches in close 
touch with each other. 

March 1-2. Miss Linda A. Eastman, vice- 
librarian, Cleveland Public Library, “The 
Cleveland Public Library” (two lectures), a 
detailed description of the work of this li- 
brary, its organization and the general prin- 
ciples involved in its administration. 

The Syracuse University Library School, 
under the charge of Mrs. Mary J. Sibley, 
paid a short visit to the State Library and 
Library School, Thursday, March 24. 

On Saturday, March 26, the school had the 
pleasure of meeting the Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School and its director, Miss Plummer, 
for the first time since 1904. The party was 
conducted through the State Library by stu- 
dents and faculty members of the New York 
State Library School. 

The Annual Library trip of the New York 
State Library School will occur April 26- 
May 4. The visit will include libraries in 
Northampton, Springfield, Worcester, Boston 
and Providence. 


books.” 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Instead of the general course offered the 
past three years, the summer course of the 
New York State Library School will this 
year consist of two consecutive courses of 
three weeks each. Students may apply for 
either course or both. Those taking both 
will have all the subjects treated in the gen- 
eral course except administration, selection 
of books and work with children, and will 
cover more ground in reference, government 
documents and bibliography than has here- 
tofore been possible in the general course. 
Miss Coriune Bacon will again be in general 
charge of the work. 

Course A will be given June 1-21, and will 
consist of three subjects: Government docu- 
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ments © lectures), Mr. Wyer; Reference 
work (12 lectures), Mr. Walter; Bibliogra- 
phy (12 lectures), Mr. Biscoe. 

Course B will be given June 22-July 12, and 
will also include three subjects: Cataloging 
and subject headings (18 lectures and prac 
tice work), Miss Bacon; Shelflisting (1 lec- 
ture), Miss Bacon; Classification (18 lec 
tures and practice work). The point of view 
will be that of the public library 

As the time of both students and faculty 
will be fully occupied, it will be impossible 
to admit any one to either course after the 
day on which it begins 

The course is offered only to those already 
holding paid library positions, or who are 
under written appointment to such positions 
Entrance examinations are not required, but 
a high school course is expected as a mini- 
mum educational requirement. For those en- 
gaged in library work in New York state 
there is no charge for tuition. To others the 
fee is $10 for each course or $20 for the two 
courses. As the number which can be ad- 
mitted is limited, requests for application 
forms or further information should be ad- 
dressed to the registrar of the school, Miss 
Edna M. Sanderson, State Library School, 
Albany, N. Y., as early as possible. 

F. K. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE * 


The dates of Miss Zaidee Brown’s and 
Miss Caroline Burnite’s lectures, the first on 
“The work of the organizer” and the second 
on “Furniture and fittings of children’s 
rooms,” have been assigned definitely as May 
3 and May 27. Miss Pomeroy, of the library 
staff, will give the lectures on Bookbuying, 
April 19 and 21. 

Plans for the spring field work during the 
Easter vacation were carried out as follows: 
March 25.— New York to Albany. 

March 26-28.— Albany and Troy. Visits to 
State Library and Library School, and to 
the Hart Memorial Library, of Troy. 

March 28.— Albany to Springfield.. City Li- 
brary Association. 4.15 p.m., Springfield 
to Boston. Headquarters, Hotel Notting- 
ham. 

March 29 —a.m., Boston Public Library. 
pm., Boston Athenezum; Massachusetts 
State Library; West End Branch of Bos- 
ton Public Library. 

March 30.—a.m., Cambridge Public Library; 
Harvard University Library. p.m., Sim- 
mons College; Boston Book Co. 

March 3t.—a.m., Brookline Public Library; 
Medford Public Library. pm., free. 

April 1—8 40 a.m, Boston to Providence; 
Providence Public Library. p.m., Provi- 


* These notes are substantially those furnished for, 
but by an editorial oversight omitted from, the 
March Jourwar. Additional leter information is 
given. 


dence Atheneum; Brown University Li 
brary 

April 2 9 a.m., Providence to Newport; 
People’s Library; Redwood Library p.m., 
library of the Hon, D. B. Fearing. 4.15, 
return to Providence and New York 5 


Fortune favored the party with a week of 
rfect weather There was no failure of 
hedule, and the trip was made delichtful 
and restful by hospitality of a cial nature 
veral places as well as profitable by the 
kind attention given to the class as seckers 
for information 
\mong the institute privileges open to the 
school during the year has been attendance 


m the following entertainments 
Lecture, “Old China and new,” by Dr. Isaac 
H. Taylor 
Concert, by Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes 
Christmas reading, by Henry Gains Hawn 
Lecture, “Photography by invisible rays,” by 
R. W. Wood. 
Lecture, “William Morris,” by Prof, Charles 
Zueblin. 
Organ recital, by G. W. Stebbins 
Song recital by Gwylym Miles 
A brief visit from Miss Linda Eastman, of 
the Cleveland Public Library, was one of the 
events of the month. Miss Eastman was a 
guest at the farewell tea given by the library 
staff to Miss Hinsdale. In April Mr. W. H. 
Brett and Miss Mary F. Isom visited the 
school. 
MOVEMENTS OF GRADUATES 


Miss Anna Le Crone (1895) is cataloger in 
the Dayton Public Library after several 
years in school work. 

Miss Henrietta Bartlett (1902) is engaged in 
cataloging the library of Beverley Chew, 
of New York. 

Miss Edyth Miller (1903) is cataloging an 
astronomical library at the City College. 
Miss Margarethe Fritz (1904) 1s president 
of the Association of German Women Li- 
brarians, which has its headquarters in Ber- 
lin. The association has just published its 

first annual report. 

Miss Luella O. Beaman (1906) is now senior 
assistant in the Worcester Public Library. 

Miss Alice Cole (1906) has been engaged as 
cataloger by the Western Reserve Histor- 
ical Society’s Library, Cleveland. 

Miss Elizabeth Sherwood (1907) is to return 
from Washington to New York to resume 
her former position in the Astor Library. 

Miss Winona H. Buck (1908) has succeeded 
Miss Douglas as assistant to the supervisor 
of work with children in the New York 
Public Library. 

Miss Anna Burns (1908) was recently ap 
pointed librarian of the Hudson Park 
branch of the New York Public Library 

Mr. Donald Hendry (1908) is the acting 
head of the Applied Science department in 
the Pratt Institute Free Library 
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Miss Ethelwyn Gaston (1909) is engaged on 
a piece of special work at Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 

Miss Lillian Griggs (1909) has been made 
first assistant of the Soulard branch of the 
St. Louis Public Library. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The senior class, at the end of their month 
of practical work in various public libraries 
of Illinois, met in Chicago, Monday, March 7, 
for the annual visit to libraries, book bind- 
eries, boek stores, and printing shops of that 
city and vicinity. Headquarters were at the 
Hotel Del Prado, and the class was in charge 
of Mr. Wilson, assistant director. Visits 
made to the Chicago Public Library, 


were 
A. L. A. headquarters, Library Bureau, Chi- 
cago Historical Society, Newberry Library, 


the book bindery of Ernst Hertzberg & Sons, 
John Crerar Library, Art Institute Library, 
Oak Park Public Library, Miss Stiles’ bind- 
in Oak Park, A. C. McClurg & Co., 


ery 
Blackstone Memorial Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library, Field Museum Library, the 


libraries of the University of Chicago, and 
the manufacturing plant of Rand, McNally 
& Co. The class attended the regular meet- 
ing of the Chicago Library Club on Thurs- 
day night. 

Elections to the 
for this year were 


Phi Beta Kappa Society 
recently announced, and 
among the university students so honored 
were two from the Library School: Miss 
Alice L. Blair, a senior, and Miss Agnes B. 
Cooper, a junior. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Purtill, of Mattoon, began 
on March 14 a two weeks’ course of instruc- 
tion in book mending. The students are di- 
vided into sections of about ten each for two 
hours’ daily work at the repair tables. Be- 
sides learning to mend books, each student 
familiarizes herself with the making of a 
book to the extent of sewing and casing one. 

The Library Club met March 2 at the Pi 
Beta Phi house, and was addressed by Dr. 
L. M. Larson, assistant professor of history, 
on Bjornsterne Bjérnston. 

The junior class, on Wednesday, March 9, 
visited the public library of Bloomington and 
the Illinois State Normal University Library 
at Normal. 

Ernst Hertzberg & Sons, who do most of 
the binding for the University of Illinois 
Library, has presented to the school, to in- 
crease its collection of illustrative material, 
several whole skins of book leather, and sev- 
eral books illustrating the principal stages of 
the book-binding process. 


RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


WESTERN 


On Jan. 21 the school had the pleasure of a 
lecture from Mr. Theodore W. Koch, libra- 
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rian of the University of Michigan Library, 
on the difference between the administration 
of a university and a public library. After 
the formal lecture was over, Mr. Koch very 
kindly showed to the students his collecti: 
of bookplates which he had with him. Both 
features of his visit were much enjoyed by 
the faculty and students. : 

The alumni of the school will be interested 
to know that Mr. George F. Strong, re 
cently appointed to the position of librarian 
of the Adelbert College Library, took up his 
new duties the first of March. 


ALUMNI NOTES 

We note the following appointments among 
our graduates: 

Miss Mabel Newhard, ‘06, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Carnegie Library 
of Carey, Ohio, to become librarian of the 
Public Library of Virginia, Minn 


Miss Jennie M. Flexner, ‘09, an assistant 
in the Circulating Department of the Free 
Public Library of Louisville, Ky., has been 


placed in charge of the open shelf room of 
that department. 

Miss Mildred Parsons, ‘07, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Prospect Sub-branch 
of the Cleveland Public Library. 

Miss Wilda Strong, ’o8, has heen appointed 
first assistant of the Alliance Sub-branch of 
the Cleveland Public Library 

Miss Edith M. Hill, ’o8, has been appointed 
first assistant of the St. Clair Branch of th 
Cleveland Public Library. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The closing days of the first semester, Jan. 
27-Feb. 1, were devoted to examinations cov 
ering the work of the term in the various 
technical and bibliographical courses. These 
examinations marked the end of instruction 
for the courses in classification, library econ 
omy and cataloging. 

Field practice began Feb. 4, and was con 
tinued for two months following that dat< 
During this period the students were engaged 
in practical library work in various libraries 
of the state. The needs of the individual stu- 
dent and of the libraries co‘%perating are 
taken into consideration in making the as- 
signments for this work. The schedule of ap- 
pointments for the two months was as fol- 
lows: 

SPECIAL CATALOGING 

Fond du Lac— February, Miss Rogers and 
Miss Bonnell; March, Miss Foland, Miss 
Fleek, and Miss Jackson. 

Green Bay — February, Miss Lawrence and 
Miss Woodward; March, Miss Lawrence 
and Miss Minton. 

Janesville— February, Miss Randall and 
Miss Stearns; March, Miss Randall and 
Miss Wald. 

Merrill — February, Miss Kittleson and Miss 
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Kiemle; March, Miss Kitileson and Miss 
Rogers. 

Racine — February, Miss Wald and Miss 
Flower; March, Miss Cole and Miss Greg- 


ory 
LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 


New London — February, Miss Stevens and 
Miss Fleek; March, Miss Stevens and 
Miss Unterkircher. 

Oregon — February, Miss Wyman. 


ASSISTANCE FOR SPECIAL WORK 


Ashland — March, Miss Hughes. 

Sturgeon Bay — February, Miss Hughes. 

Tomahawk — March, Miss Fansler. 

Whitewater — February, Miss _Borreson; 
March, Miss Borreson and Miss Wyman. 

Wauwatosa — February, Miss Gregory. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK 


Wisconsin Library Commission — Legislative 
Reference Department— February and 
March, Miss Bosson and Miss Strong. 


APPOINTED TO REGULAR CO-OPERATING LIBRARIES 


Antigo — February, Miss Unterkircher. 
Baraboo — March, Miss Flower. 
Kenosha — February, Miss Foland. 
Madison — February, Miss Cole: March, 

Miss Skinner; February and March, joint 

course students, Miss Dexter, Miss Martin, 

Miss Morgan, and Miss Smith. 

Manitowoc — March, Miss Woodward. 
Marinette — March, Miss Bonnell. 
Marshfield — February, Miss Minton; March, 

Miss Kiemle. 
Menomonie — Stout 

Miss Jackson. 
Watertown— February, Miss Skinner ; March, 

Miss Stearns. 

Wausau — February, Miss Fansler. 

The fourth edition of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School catalog for the year 1909-1910 
was published March 1o and may be obtained 
by addressing the school. It contains an out- 
line of the course of study, a statement of the 
qualifications required for entrance, specimen 
examination questions, and a complete list of 
graduates with their present positions. 

The entrance requirements have been al- 
tered to include a knowledge of German, 
which will be required of all the students en- 
tering the school in September, torr. “Al- 
though the language qualification will not be 
required of those entering the school in Sep- 
tember, 1910, it will be an important consid- 
eration in making up the class.” 


Institute — February, 


SUMMER SESSION 


The 16th summer session of the Wisconsin 
Library School will be held in Madison, June 
27 to Aug. 6, 1910 

For the past three vears a short course in 
library methods beginning the last of Sep- 
tember and lasting until Thanksgiving has 
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taken the place of the session formerly con 
ducted in the summer months. In view of 
the fact that there are still a number of li- 
brarians in the state who have not been able 
to avail themselves of the training offered by 
the short course, and that the majority of 
these can more easily obtain the necessary 
leave of absence in the vacation months, it has 
this year been decided to return to the for- 
mer plan of a six weeks’ summer session, 
conducted by the regular faculty of the 
school. 

This course will include elementary tech- 
nical training along the lines most essential 
for a small library, and is designed to meet 
the needs of librarians of the small libraries 
and others engaged in actual library work 
who are unable tc attend the regular library 
school. 

A circular giving more detailed information 
concerning the Summer Session is now ready 
for distribution and may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the library school. 

Mary Emocene Hazertine, Preceptor. 


Reviews 


CuHILpren’s catalog: a guide to the best read- 
ing for young people, based on 24 selected 
library lists; compiled by Marion E. Pot- 
ter, Bertha Tannehill and Emma L. Teich. 
Pt. 1, Author, title and subject-catalog of 
3000 books; [Pt. 2, Author and subject 
index to St. Nicholas, v. 28-36, and analyt- 
ical subject references to over 500 books 
cataloged in pt. 1.] Minneapolis, Minn., 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1909. 181+267 p. Q. 
(Standard catalog ser.) cl., *$6 net. 

The compilers have not attempted to select 
a children’s library, but only to prepare from 
various library lists of “best books” a tenta- 
tive list from which libraries may make their 
own selection. The lists used were compiled 
in the libraries of 10 different states and 
have all been published between 1902 and 
1908. Besides these the 1909 edition of the 
Buffalo “Classroom library,” “Something to 
read for boys and girls,” issued by the Brook- 
line Public Library, and many other lists, in- 
cluding those printed in library journals, 
have been consulted ; 

From this cumulated judgment of experi- 
enced librarians the compilers have made a 
catalog that combines three purposes: part. 1, 
comprising 3000 titles of books in print, with 
annotations and with a number in parenthesis 
marking grade for which books are suitable, 
is intended for the patrons of the library in 
making their selections; part 2, comprising 
analytical subject references to about 400 of 
the books in part 1, combined with references 
to volumes 28 to 36 of St. Nicholas, is in- 
tended for the reference desk of the chil- 
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dren’s department; and both parts together, 
the titles being preserved in linotype slugs, 
may be used as a checklist in which may be 
indicated the particular titles that a library 
may wish to have included in its individual 
catalog. 

Part 1 stands the test of catholicity, popu- 
larity and democratic averages of taste fairly 
well. It is always most difficult to determine 
just what books to include in a children’s 
catalog. Do Mrs. Jackson’s “Ramona,” Mrs. 
Wiggin’s “Penelope’s Irish experiences” and 
“Penelope’s progress,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom's cabin,” Fouqué’s “Undine,” Saintine’s 
“Picciola,” Hale’s “Man without a coun- 
try,” Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone,” White's 
“Natural history of Selborne,” “Stockton’s 
“Rudder Grange,” etc., belong there? If 
these are admitted, the line drawn against 
ethers of the same grade becomes decidedly 
arbitrary. 

Poetry, fairy stories, folk-lore, legends, 
mythology and nature books are very gener- 
ously cataloged, while the list seems a little 
weak in biography and history. If it was a 
question of space, that might have been 
gained by selecting more critically from the 
works of certain writers instead of giving 
Henty 62 books, James Otis 28, A. J. Church 
26, C. K. Monroe 23, W. O. Steddard 20, E. 
T. Tomlinson 28, etc. It also savors a little 
of favoritism to give all of Palmer Cox’s 
“Brownie books” and to totally ignore the 
Uptons’ equally delightful “Golliwog” inven- 
tions. The annotations for this first part 
leave much to be desired. As the work of 
librarians they must stand a little criticism. 
As descriptive notes what is the value of: 
Lorna Doone: Tells of the savage deeds of 

the outlaw Doones, the maid brought up 

in the midst of them, the plain Jorn Ridd’s 
herculean power. 

Pilgrim’s progress: Wonderful adventures of 
Christian the pilgrim on the king’s high- 
way. One of the great books of the world. 

Faith Gartney’s girlhood: Of Faith’s New 
Year oracle and of what it meant to her. 

Vicar of Wakefield: Account of various ca- 
lamities which befell the Primrose family 
and how at last fortune did change in their 
favor. 

David Copperfield: “Like many fond parents, 
I have in my heart of hearts a favorite 
child and his name is David Copperfield.”-— 
Dickens. 

The first part of the catalog covers 181 
pages, and after careful examination we think 
that except from the “check-list” point of 
view it has been done fully as well in other 
catalogs. 

Part 2 begins with a list of the books ana- 
lytically indexed, covering six pages and giv- 
ing publishers and prices; and in parenthesis 
the number of references made to every book. 
The list has been made with discrimination 
and thoroughness, and the children’s librarian 
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will be grateful for so decidedly practical an 
addition to her reference works. The refer- 
erces to St. Nicholas are run in the same 
alphabet with the selected books which ap- 
pear under subjects. The selection covers 
almost every subject in which a child is in- 
terested or upon which his lessons may bear. 
This part may be had separately and should 
have a good demand in that shape. In its 
third capacity of “check-list” it should also 
be valuable to those who favor the making 
of catalogs from standing slugs. For this 
purpose it would seem better to have price 
and publisher added to titles in Part 1. The 
price seems forbidding, but the work was 
onerous, and the cost of such work is heavy. 
Miss Marion Potter’s inexhaustible capacity 
for work has been again shown in a way that 
must add to her constantly growing reputa- 
tion as bibliographer. A. H. Leypotpr. 


Corporation Pusiic Lipraries. 
Index catalogue of the Townhead District 
Library. Glasgow, University Press, Oct., 
1909. 8°. Ix+ 406 p. 


The scheme of district libraries adopted 
by the Corporation of Glasgow includes 16 
libraries and two reading rooms. The build- 
ings were provided through the liberality of 
Mr, Carnegie, who gave $600,000 for the pur- 
pose. Each branch library contains a circu- 
lating department, and large genera! reading 
and periodical room with a collection of ref- 
erence books on open shelves, a reading room 
for women and another for children. In se- 
lecting the books for the various branches a 
principle of variation, or differentiation, was 
observed. It was recognized that there were 
many books which by reason of their import- 
ance or popularity must be present in each 
of these district libraries, but as far as pos- 
sible definite subjects are represented by dif- 
ferent books in the different libraries. This 
same principle has been applied in the selec- 
tion of newspapers and periodicals. By this 
means each branch library becomes supple- 
mentary to all the other, and the total range 
of literature thus made available for the ser- 
vice of readers is largely increased. In order 
to render the collections as accessible as pos- 
sible borrowers are at liberty to draw books 
from any branch, though not from two at the 
same time. Printed catalogs of all the 
branches, as far as published, are available 
for consultation at each library, and the 
reader is thus enabled to find what further 
resources the other libraries have without 
the necessity of visiting each in turn. There 
has also been instituted a daily exchange ser- 
vice between all the branch libraries and a 
central point. In this way a borrower is 
enabled to have books (other than novels) 
sent from any branch library to the library 
nearest his home, from which they are issued 
to him in the usual way. 
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The Townhead District Library has at 
present a stock of 11,000 volumes in its cir- 
culating department. The catalog is a good 
specimen of a concise dictionary catalog, made 
up almost entirely of single line entries. It 
is remarkably compact, and sells for the ex- 
ceptionally low price of eight cents in paper 
covers and 16 cents in cloth binding. 

Ameng the preliminary pages is one given 
up to suggestions to borrowers on the use 
and treatment of books, from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted as of possible interest to 
librarians wishing to impress upon their 
readers some of these same truths: “It fre- 
quently happens that books suffer much in- 
jury from want of thought and want of care, 
without any ill intention on the part of the 
person through whom such injury occurs. 
It may be pointed out that the books in the 
libraries are the property of the citizens, and 
that it is altogether in the interest of the 
borrowers themselves that each one of them 
should avoid any practice calculated to di- 
minish the usefulness of the books. With 
careful and considerate treatment a book 
will last far longer, and serve a much greater 
number of readers, than if exposed to care- 
less or reckless usage. Great care should be 
taken to avoid soiling the books. The hands 
should be washed before reading, and even 
then the very bad, though very prevalent, 
habit of wetting finger or thumb to turn the 
leaf should be avoided. If the book be read 
at meal times every caution should be taken 
to prevent it being in any way soiled or 
marked, and it should be kept well away 
from food or cups or glasses. When the 
book is not in use it should be kept in a 
secure place provided for it, out of the reach 
of young children. It is an excellent way to 
keep a wrapper of clean paper about the 
book during the time it is in the borrower's 
possession. The place of reading should be 
marked by the insertion of a piece of clean 
paper as a book mark, not by turning down 
the corner or fore-edge of the leaf or by 
putting in any bulky article, as pencils, scis- 
sors, etc.” 

Among the “By-laws and regulations for 
the management of the district libraries” I 
notice one that I have not observed before 
among the rules governing any American li- 
brary: “Persons reading any magazine or 
other periodical must surrender the same 
within 15 minutes after it has been asked for 
by another reader.” The enforcement of this 
rule, I fear, could be entrusted only to the 
most tactful assistant. The rule intended to 
safeguard readers against infectious disease 
has an anti-tuberculosis clause: “Should in- 
fectious disease occur in houses where there 
are library books, the book or books and 
borrower's ticket must not be returned to the 
library, but handed over to any officer of the 
sanitary authority of the city for disinfection 
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or destruction. A similar course should be 
followed in the case of books which have 
been in the hands of persons suffering from 
consumption.” 

In turning over the pages of the catalog I 
was struck with the following entry: 

Periodicals. In applying for volumes of 
periodicals, borrowers will please state vol- 
ume, number, or year required. Monthly and 
other magazines are circulated in parts, pre- 
vious to binding. 

Under this caption there are only two en- 
tries —a set of Good words and The Sunday- 
at-home magazine —with a cross reference 
“See also Newspapers.” The question nat- 
urally arises as to whether the Townhead 
Branch has no other periodicals, but on turn- 
ing over the preliminary leaves one finds the 
list of newspapers and periodicals taken in 
the reading room of the Townhead and 13 
other affiliated branches. There are several 
score of weeklies and monthlies credited to 
the Townhead Branch, many of which must 
presumably be bound at the end of the year. 

There is no reference under the United 
States to two works in the library on the 
presidents of the United States by Bellamy 
and Marquis—but to mention little omis- 
sions like these is a graceless proceeding 
when dealing with so commendable a publica- 
tion. Tnreoporet W. Kocn. 


Tue Joun Rytanvs Lrprary, Manchester: 
an analytical catalogue of the contents of 
the two editions of “An English Garner ;” 
compiled by Edward Arber (1877-97) and 
rearranged under the editorship of Thomas 
Seccombe (1903-04). Manchester, at the 
University Press, 34 Cross st., 1909. v1, 
221 p. 8°, I s. net. 

It was a happy inspiration that led Mr. 
Guppy to publish this analytical cataleg to 
the well-known and much-used “English Gar- 
ner,” with a preface which considerations of 
space alone prevent us from quoting in full. 
It reads in part as follows: 

“_ . It is undoubtedly true, that in every 
library there are a considerable number of 
important contributions to literature which 
are simply buried and neglected for want of 
proper cataloguing, because, by an accident of 
hirth, they appear in a volume with other 
equally important works, which have been 
lumped together without any distinguishing 
title-pages, or have been disguised under 
some misleading title. 

“The component parts of the transactions 
of many learned societies, or of such com- 
posite volumes as those which form the sub- 
ject of this catalogue, represent, in a large 
number of instances, results of scholarly re- 
search, of much greater value to the student 
than the more ambitious, but less trustworthy 
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works which are allowed to cumber the 
shelves, and the catalogues, of many of our 
libraries 

“Every item recovered from this buried ma- 
terial and made accessible by means of the 
catalogue entry, adds to the available re- 
sources of the library, and often is more 
valuable than the purchase of new volumes. 

“The smaller the library the greater the 
need to have its resources expanded in this 
way. 

“There never has been a question as to the 
desirability of getting at this hidden mate- 
rial, but the question of ability to carry out 
the work with the limited resources at the 
disposal of many libraries, has long taxed our 
ingenuity. 

“Hitherto libraries have been content to 
work independently of each other, working, 
it is true, for a common object, but without 
concerted effort, and by as many different 
methods and systems as there are different 
authorities. The result has been a most de- 
plorable waste of energy. 

“For example, to my personal knowledge, 
within the last few vears several sets of the 
“‘Monumenta Germaniz Historica’ and of the 
‘Scriptores Rerum Italicarum’ have been 
analyzed by as many different libraries. To 
appreciate the waste of energy involved in 
these cases it needs to be pointed out, that 
to analyze properly the first-named set, some- 
thing like three thousand slips or entries 
have to be made. Think of the economy of 
energy that would have been effected if those 
libraries had entered into a friendly arrange- 
ment, under which each undertook to analyze 
a different set of these and similar historical 
collections, and to supply to the others a copy 
of the resulting entries! .. . 

“Libraries, which are to a large extent the 
creation of this age, cannot afford to lag in 
this matter and to neglect to avail themselves 
of so valuable a means of increasing and ex- 
tending their sphere of usefulness, by recov- 
ering some of the thousands of works which, 
year by year, are diverted from the natural 
stream of literature, because they are pub- 
lished as subordinate parts in collections of 
essays, papers and addresses, or similar liter- 
ary miscellanies. 

“The present catalogue of the two editions 


of “An Fnglish Garner” has been printed 
with the object of emphasizing the need for 
the analytical treatment of works of this 


character. It is also intended to demonstrate 
the practicability of placing the work of one 
library at the service of other libraries at a 
small cost 

“This analysis was made for insertion in 
our own cumulative slip catalogue, and con- 
sequently follows our own cataloguing prac- 
tice, which may be found to differ in some un- 


important points from the ‘Cataloguing 
The idea 


Rules’ of the Library Association 
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of printing was quite an afterthought, other- 
wise an attempt would have been made to 
bring the entries into line with the new code 

“The catalogue has been printed on on 
side of the paper only, in such a way that the 
entries can be cut up and laid down on cards. 
or otherwise treated for insertion in any 
cumulative alphabetical author catalogue. In 
the case of libraries where it cannot be so 
employed, the volume may be found to be of 
service in its existing form to students of the 
history and literature of our own country, 
since it provides a key to a storehouse of 
pamphlets, broadsides, and occasional verses, 
which are collected in the ‘Garner,’ and are 
practically unattainable elsewhere.” . . . 

It remains for the reviewer only to state 
his cordial agreement with these principles, 
and to offer some comments on the manner in 
which so admirable a plan has been carried 
out. As stated in the preface, the code fol- 
lowed differs in several particulars from the 
“Cataloguing rules.” This is the more to be 
regretted as that difference will make very 
difficult the insertion of all of the entries in 
a card catalog made in accordance with the 
practice now happily recommended by the 
two Associations. However difficult it may 
prove to work in certain entries, it would 
seem wholly desirable to do this in every 
possible instance. No matter how differently 
we should have done some of the items, the 
librarian who hesitates on that account to 
buy this book, cut it up and insert the entries 
in the card catalog, is sacrificing the true in- 
terests of his readers to the fetich of uni- 
formity. University libraries, in particular, 
will find it desirable to purchase a copy in 
addition to stand with the sets as a complete 
index to their contents. 

We may be pardoned, having said so much 
in its praise, for pointing out some few par- 
ticulars in this work in which the cataloging 
rules of the John Rylands Library result in 
entries which hardly commend themselves 
Thus we find i (s entry: “Detraction. An 
excellent sonnet, wherein the lover exclaim- 
eth against detraction.... | See Excellent 
Sonnet,” while under ExceELLeENT SONNET oc- 
curs the full entry. The latter alone would 
have sufficed, it should seem. It is also un- 
usual, to say the least, to refer from Foe 
(Daniel) to Defoe (D.), while Poor Richard 
would seem well enough known without the 
LL.D. after Franklin’s name. Every work 
published anonymously seems to have entry 
under the author (when known), under the 
first significant word of the title, and like 
wise under some catchword in the title, as 
Detraction cited above. Thus those of 
Defoe’s works found in the “Garner” which 
were published under his name are listed un 
der that name only, but the History of the 
Kentish petition is entered under History, 
and under Kentish petition; the Hymn to the 
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Pillory under Hymn and Pillory; Legion's 
Memorial under Legion; The shortest way 
with the dissenters under Shortest way and 
under Dissenters; the True-born Englishman 
under True-born Englishman; all in addition 
to entries under Defoe. The accident of 
anonymous publication should hardly lead to 
such divergence in the treatment of works by 
an author so well known as Defoe. 

The entry Earty Poems for Early seven- 
teenth century poems. Egerton mss. no. 2013 
is open to criticism. Unusual also is the 
method of entry under the first initial in the 
case of works published under unidentified 
initials. This practice has, perhaps, a certain 
merit, but of course differs radically from 
current usage. The entries under England 
will also prove difficult to use in most of our 
card catalogs, thorgh doubtless conforming 
to the scheme in the John Rylands Library. 
Other instances might be cited, but enough 
have been noted to show the difficulties which 
will, unfortunately, attend the effort to use 
these entries in our libraries. 

WARNER BisHop. 


Library Economy and 


PERICDICALS 
Public Libraries, April, contains “The li- 
brary and the woman’s club,” by Mrs. F. A. 
Pattison; “American education and Presi- 
dent Eliot’s five-foot library,” by I. B. Rich- 
man; “The work of a periodical depart- 


ment,” by Katharine B. Judson. 


Special Libraries, the official monthly bul- 
letin of the Special Libraries Association, 
February, 1910, contains a useful “Bibliog- 
raphy of public utility valuations,” by Robert 
H. Whitten, and departmental material under 
the following heads: “Public affairs, notes 
and references,” supplied by John A. Lapp, 
chairman of the Legislative and municipal 
reference libraries committee of the Asso- 
ciation; “Insurance notes and references,” 
supplied by D. N. Handy, of the Insurance 
Library Association of Boston; “Technology 
notes and references,” supplied by Joseph L. 
Wheeler, chairman of the Technology li- 
braries committee; “Public utility notes and 
references,” supplied by Robert H. Whitten. 
In these several departments useful current 
references to articles and technical publica- 
tions are given. 


Aesculapian, June-Sept., 1909, a quarterly 
journal of medical history, literature and art, 
edited by Albert Tracy Huntington, contains 
“The writings of Benjamin Franklin pertain- 
ing to medicine and the medical profession,” 
a continued article by Theodore Miller; and 
“On finding books,” by Davina Waterson. 


Library Occurrent, March, 1910, contains 
a brief article on “The public documents of 
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Indiana,” by John A. Lapp, which should be 
of use to all interested in state publications. 


Cardiff Libraries’ Review, February, con 
tains brief articles on “Plain chats on read 
ing,” by Arnold Bennett, to be continued, 
and other literary subjects. 


Library Assistant, March, contains two 
contributions to a “Discussion on library ex 
tension”: “Are reading circles desirable in 
public libraries?” by W. Benson Thorne 
(affirmative) and J. F. Hogg (negative): 
and “Should libraries advertise?” by W. C. 
Berwick Sayers (affirmative) and J. D. 
Young (negative). “The assistant librarian, 
present and future,” by W. C. Berwick 
Sayers, and “The junior assistant and the 
Library Association certificates,” by C. F. G 
Tessier, complete the number. 


Library Association Record, March, con 
tains “The Library Association in relation 
to the progress of the public library move- 
ment,” by W. Benson Thorne; “Public li 
braries in Denmark,” by A. S. Steenberg; 
“Technical training in librarianship in Eng 
land and abroad,” by James Ross; “Techni- 
cal training in librarianship in England and 
abroad,” by Frank M. Glenn. 

Revue critique des Livres Nouveaux is a 
continuation in enlarged form of the Bulletin 
des Bibliothéques populaires. Each number 
contains (1) a study on some recent work; 
(2) reviews arranged in classified order; (3) 
brief summary announcements of books. The 
field is not entirely French literature, but 
includes important works in other languages 
The reviews follow quickly on the publica 
tion of a book. The initial number of the 
reorganized periodical is January, 1910 


Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Janu- 
ary-February, contains an interesting ar 
ticle by J. Franke on Prussian govern- 
ment libraries, many of which, he says, are, 
in certain specialties (for example, political 
science and law), of a completeness which 
cannot be approached by general libraries. 
He notes the often insufficient help, the cost- 
ly retention of unnecessary duplicates and 
other works that could be spared, the in- 
sufficient availability of the books for scien 
tific purposes, inadequate accession books, 
the want of reading rooms, lack of periodical 
stock taking, insufficient statistics as to cir- 
culation, want of connection with the bureau 
of information of German libraries. The 
Monatsschrift fiir Arbeiterbibliotheken, which 
advocates library organization in the di- 
rect interest of the socialistic party, re- 
ports on the founding of a library for the 
workmen employed in shipping on the Elbe 
The library, consisting of 2383 volumes, is 
stationed in six cities. Aussig, Tetschen, 
Dresden, Berlin, Magdeburg, and a _ book 
drawn in one city can be returned in another 
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Bollettino delle Biblioteche Popolari of 
Feb. 1, 1910, contains an article by Clara 
Cavalieri taking up again the question of 
relations between Italian popular libraries 
and the Mutualita, an Italian co-operative 
organization. There is also an interesting 
set of rules and regulations of the popular 
library at Pescarolo (Cremona). March, 
1910, contains an article by Gemma Harasim 
(of Fiume) on the relation between libra- 
ries and schools; a copy of the rules of a 
Florentine popular library; and various notes 
of library activities. 

Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 
November- December, 1909, contains an arti- 
cle on the portraits of Alonso Cano by A. 
M. de Barcia; an interesting study of the 
geography of the Iberian Peninsula as noted 
in the Greek writers, by José Alemany; and 
notes on the Hispano-Mohometan archzolo- 
gy of Seville, by Rodrigo Amador de los Rios. 


Bogsamlingsbladet, the Danish quarterly, v. 
4. no. 6, January-March, 1910, is rather less 
actual than usual, owing to the approaching 
change of editor, Mr. J, Bjerre, the presi- 
dent of the society “Foreningen for Dan- 
marks folkebogsamlinger,” who has tendered 
his resignation. There is an article by Mr. 
P. M. Pedersen, Randers, on principles of 
book reviewing, besides the usual news from 
the library field and short notices of a num- 
ber of recent Danish and Norwegian publi- 
cations. 

Folkebiblioteksbladet, the Swedish quar- 
terly, v. 8, no. 1, January-March, 1910, is large- 
ly devoted to book reviews. V. Séderberg 
deals with recent historical literature, G. 
Linder with the juvenile books of 1909 and 
the signatures G. M-n., etc., with recent fic- 
tion. A translation is given of the German 
regulations of 1909 for the education of li- 
brarians. 

For Folke-og Barnebobsamlinger, the Nor- 
wegian quarterly, v. 4, no, 1, January-March, 
1910, leads with an article by J. L. Hirsch 
on self-education, with special reference to 
the use of libraries. Mr. A. Arnesen and 
Haakon Nyhuus continue their essay on cat- 
aloging, showing a marked tendency to con- 
form to the A. L, A. and British Associa- 
tion rules. There are a number of book re- 
views and the news from the Norwegian 
library field bear witness to the steadily 
growing interest for the cause of public li- 
braries. Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointments of Mr. Arne Kildal and Miss 
Sontum as librarian and assistant librarian 
respectively of the Public Library of Ber- 
gen. They have both had their training in 
American library schools, 

Bulletin de l'Institut International de Bib- 
liographie, 1909, fasc. 1-3. This issue opens 
with a 47-page paper by A. L. Vége on 

“Grouping the chemic elements.” An ab- 
stract of this paper was furnished to L. 3 
(July, 1900, p. 304-306) by John Christian 
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Bay. Says the author: “The proportion of 
treatises to articles published in serials is not 
more than 1 in 100, therefore it is safe to 
assume that not over 1 per cent. of the liter 
ature of a science ever affects a library 
classification . . . Librarians deal with treat 
ises solely and these are usually quite gen 
eral in scope.” In his search for a “system 
of classification for inorganic chemistry that 
should provide the most efficient grouping 
of the chemic elements,” he tested various 
“scientific and hybrid” classifications with the 
scientific literature, and “from the data thus 
secured of the frequency of co-treatment of 
the different elements a more strictly bibli 
ographic classification of them was pre 
pared.” As a result, an “Empiric” and an 
“Improved Dewey” classification are offered 

The IJnstitute, in a note appended to the 
preceding, records the opinion that the 
grouping made by Mr. V4ge is the result 
of pure chance. The relations between cer- 
tain chemical bodies may acquire an im- 
portance which causes scientists to study them 
more assiduously. Veritable fashions in 
chemistry result which may completely over- 
turn the relative proportion of these group 
ings. Also, it is added, the Decimal classifi 
cation evidently occupies a median position 
among classifications, which justifies its re 
tention as an international system. 

Other articles in this issue deal with “The 
use of Roman numerals in bibliographies,” 
by R. M. Yerkes and H. Field, a uni 
form international type of booksellers’ cata 
logs, and “The decimal classification and its 
use in bookkeeping,” by G. Paturel 


De Boekzaal, October, 1909, contains arti 
cles on “The Dutch romance, 1906-9,” by H 
Robbers, a list of novels; “The Federazione 
Italiana delle biblioteche popolari,” by FE 
Fabietti; and “The new University library, 
Utrecht.” The November number contains 
an article on “The Technical library” at Haar- 
lem, which was established in October, 1904, 
with 285 volumes, and which was open to 
the public every Friday evening. The li- 
brary is maintained by subscription, an an- 
nual subscription of so f. from the De 
partment of Industry and 25 f. from a firm 
whose employees receive constant benefit 
from the use of the library. The rest is con 
tributed by private subscriptions. Other ar 
ticles in the same number are “A ogg I 
brary for 60 years at Amsterdam,” by A. ] 
Van Huffel; and “The library and re: tine 
room of the East Side Playground Associa 
tion of Amsterdam,” by J. Rogge. 


Tijdschrift voor Boek-en Bibliothekwezen, 
year 7, no. I, contains articles on “Old Hol- 
land editions of the Seachart of Wisbury,” 
by C. P. Burger, jr.; “A few Flemish book 
plate engravers,” by B. Linnig; “Book pub 
lishers in Yper,” by P. Verleyden; and li- 
brary notes including extracts from the re 
ports of the following libraries: Antwerp 
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City Library, Grand Rapids Public Library, 
Library of Congress. No. 2, of the same 
year, contains the conclusion of “The sea 
chart of Wisbury,” by Burger, and other arti 
cles of bibliographical interest. 


Ceska Osveta (“Bohemian Culture’), Feb- 
ruary, contains among others the following 
articles: Fr. Cada, on the critic and essayist 
Otakar Hortinsky; Arnost Kraus, on organ- 
ized journalism; Bohumil Brause: Photog 
raphy as a help in science and education; 
Al Tuhatel: Statistics on libraries in the 
district of Pilsen. 

AMERICAN LIBRARIES 

tlanta, Ga. Carnegie / (11th rpt 
year 1909.) Added 6940 (purchased 3809. 
gifts 372); total, 44,667. Issued, home use 
207,450 (of which 3919 was from the new 
Anne Wallace Branch for the months of 
November and December). New registra- 
tion 2868. Reading room attendance 71,719 
(Sunday afternoon attendance 6481). Ex- 
penses $18,450 (-:alaries $10,605.10, books and 
periodicals $3370.60, binding $465.98, printing 
and stationery $581.02, house furnishing 
$1041.24, fuel $675.99, lights $825.83). 

The library’s circulation during the year 
showed an increase of 42,856 over the pre- 
vious year and was the largest in the his- 
tory of the institution, although the appro- 
priation was smaller. The opening of the 
Anne Wallace Branch library, the first 
branch library in the city of Atlanta, marks 
an important step in the progress of library 
development in the city. Mrs. Max How- 
land (formerly Miss Wallace) was present 
at the formal opening of the branch named 
after her Miss Wallace’s brilliant record as 
librarian of the Atlanta Carnegie library is 
too well known to require comment, but it is 
interesting to emphasize here that it was due 
to her personal efforts that Atlanta received 
from Mr. Carnegie the gift for two library 
branches. 

The rapid development and increase in 
usefulness of the library is a remarkable 
testimonial to its able administration. Miss 
Rankin has achieved these results with so 
small an appropriation that the needed in- 
crease to the staff could not be made, and 
no special efforts for development of the 
library’s departments involving cost could be 
undertaken. 

The duplicate pay collection since its es- 
tablishment in June, 1908, has been an un- 
qualified success. Summer vacation privi 
leges of retaining books for a longer period 
than the usual allotted time have been much 
appreciated by members of various study 
clubs especially. The work with the blind 
begun in May, 1908, was practically discon 
tinued after a year of trial; the chief reason 
for this action was that there are not enough 
blind people in Atlanta to make it practicable 
to have a weekly reading. “In July, 1908, 
collections of books were placed in each of 


the It fire stations of the city, these books 
to be kept for an indefinite time. After 
several exchanges had been made, some of 
the firemen requested that they be allowed to 
come for their own books, returning them at 
their pleasure. In having a collection sent 
to them they seemed to feel obliged to read 
the books at once, while there were most 
likely other books they preferred. The new 
plan has been more satisfactory; practically 
no fiction has been taken, but the library is 
hardly able to supply the demand for bcoks 
on poultry, Civil War reminiscences, out-of 
door books, ete.” 

The library was able to do but limited work 
with the schools owing to financial limitation, 
though an effort has been made to suppiy the 
supplementary reading for the boys’ high 
school; but as only 503 volumes were pur- 
chased, the circulation was naturally small, 
being 769. As it has been evident for some 
time that the library has not been able to 
keep up with its delinquent borrowers a new 
method has been adopted to deal with this 
problem. Instead of a messenger being sent 
for the books, after two delinquent postal 
cards have been mailed to the borrower, a 
personal letter is sent by the librarian. This 
method seems to give excellent results. 

The installation of tungsten lights in the 
main library building has greatly improved 
its appearance. 


Auburn, N. Y. Seymour L. Assoc. (Rpt. 
— 1909; from libn’s summary.) Added 1661 
(1345 by purchase, 140 by gift, 176 by hind- 
ing); total 21,964. Issued, home use 59,937 
(juv. 11,136). Registration 1717; total no 
cards holders 5227. Visitors to ref. and read- 
ing room 10,377. During the year 390 un- 
used public documents were returned to 
Washington as the library has ceased to be 
a depository library. The most notable addi- 
tions to the library were 21 volumes in New 
York point for the blind and the unrestricted 
loan of 50 volumes in the same type from 
the State Library at Albany. These books 
are in constant demand by the library’s seven 
blind readers. The library has now five 
school libraries. By sending out these col- 
lections to distant schools children who 
would never come to the library are reached 
In the northwest portion of the city especial 
ly are many children who at most have but 
four years of school life and must then go 
to work. A love for books must be taught 
early among these children or not at all 
Also there are many foreigners in that part 
of Auburn who can appreciate these simple 
books 

The percentage of circulation of fiction is 
onstantly going down. Less fiction and 
more books in other classes are bought by 
the library. 

Baltimore, Md. Enoch Pratt F. (a4th 
rpt.— year 1909.) Added 14,852; total 
264.872. Isued, home use 613,680. Borrow 
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ers’ cards in force 38,979. Expenses $71,- 
924,77. 

The first of the branch libraries to_be 
erected from the fund given by Mr. Car- 
negie was erected and opened during the 
year, and arrangements have been made for 
the construction of three other Carnegie 
branch library buildings. Considerable em- 
phasis is laid upon the limited amount of the 
library’s appropriation which is considered 
inadequate to the demands for normal 
growth. The library system in 1909 con- 
sisted of a central building, 9 branches and 
3 delivery stations; books were also sent to 
66 institutions and by arrangement with the 
Maryland State Library Commission to 16 
blind persons outside the city. In the read- 
ing-rooms there were 115,523 books and 
233,352 magazines used. As some of the 
branches have open shelves exact reading- 
room use cannot be given. 

Dr. Steiner dwells at some length upon the 
needs of the library which may be briefly 
summarized as follows: an extensive addi- 
tion to the present central building, most 
desirably an adjacent and connecting new 
building, and immediate temporary provision 
for such departments as could be established 
permanently in that building (7.¢., a techno- 
logical room; a young people’s room; a 
teacher’s room: an open shelf room contain- 
ing a standard library) ; increase of the book 


fund: financial means sufficient to convert 
the six branch libraries first erected into 
open shelf libraries. Desirable sites for 14 


branch libraries are given. 

\dditional facilities have been given to the 
central building by the use of a neighbor- 
ing building, and by connecting the same with 
the library. The first floor of this building 
is used for the cataloging of books for the 
branches; in the second floor have been 
placed the rest and lunch rooms for the 
clerks and the third floor is used for stor- 
age. Improvements have heen made in the 
central building and in its lighting arrange- 
ments. 

The cataloging department reports the 
adoption of the Library of Congress cards 
for the branch shelf lists. Reports of the 
various departments, branches and stations 
are given. The central library was used as 
headquarters of the Maryland State Library 
Commission. 


— In the Atlantic Educational Journal, 
February, editorial comment is made upon 
conditions in the library with proposed steps 
for their improvement. An article is contained 
in the same number by Mr. George F. Bower- 
man on “The work of the Washington Public 
Library,” and some editorial comparisons are 
drawn emphasizing the greater progressive- 
ness of this library over that of Baltimore. 
Dr. Steiner has replied to criticisms in the 
press and states that lack of funds renders 
many necessary improvements impracticable. 
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Binghamton (N. Y.) P. L. A Series of 
classes will be held in the library to give 
on different evenings instruction in different 
branches of technical work. This plan is 
made possible through the co-operation of 
some of the city’s citizens who have expert 
knowledge in various branches of applied 
science, 


Connecticut State L. The address ot Si- 
meon E. Baldwin, chief justice of Connecti- 
cut, at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
library and supreme court building at Hart- 
ford, May 25, 1909, has been issued in pam 
phlet form as Connecticut Public Library 
document, no. 1, 1910 (whole number 63) 


Cornell University L. (Rpt.—year end 
ing June 30, 1909). Added 15,413 v., 2000 
pm.; total 360,051 v., 55,000 pm. There were 
71,017 vols. used in the reading rooms; 3814 
v. sent to seminary rooms; 6682 v. sent to 
departments. 

The number of reserved books :n the 
reading rooms and seminary rooms in 
the library building is 12,886 the num 
ber in locked presses 1385, and the number 
reserved at the delivery desk for special use 
during the year was 1508. The library was 
open 308 days during the year. There wer 
13,619 volumes and pamphlets cataloged for 
the general card catalog. The most impor 
tant purchase of the year was the collection 
of works on economic entomology number- 
ing 787 volumes, made by Prof. M. V. Slin 
gerland and purchased for the entomoiogica 
division of the library of the State Agricul! 
tural College. 

Among the gifts of the year was a collec 
tion of manuscript note books and scrapl 
containing a mass of county history materi al 

A list of the publications of the Univ: 


WOKS 


sity, 1908-9, covers 4I pages. 
During the first term, Mr. Austen, refe: 
ence librarian, gave his regular course of 


lectures on the use of books, which was 
followed by a course of instruction in prac 
tical work during the second term. I» th 
second term also the librarian gave a regular 
course of lectures on general bibliography 


Dayton (O.) P. L. The library enter 
tained a large institute for the libraries of 
southwestern Ohio March 18. \bout 40 
visitors from neighboring libraries wer: 
attendance, 

Galveston, Tex. Rosenberg L. (Rpt 
year 1909; in Rosenberg Library Bulletin 
March, 1910.) Added 2610; total 30,084 
Borrowers registered 965 (274 men, 2488 
women, 3763 children). Issued, home use 


67,315. Receipts $48,839.68; expenses $42, 
3390.31 (salaries $9340, book binding $618.32, 
light $1022.30, insurance $706.80). 


The library received donations during the 


year from the citizens of Galveston of 225 
270 pamphlets and a large nw 
In the colored branch library 


volumes, mber 


of magazines. 
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there are now 2110 volumes and 30 current 
periodicals, 637 borrowers have registered 
(81 in 1909) and the loans in this branch 
for the year were 26290. There was more 
interest during the year in library lectures 
and a larger attendance than ever. 


Germantown, Pa. Friends’ F. L.  ( 
year 1909.) Added 786; total 25,55 
sued, home use 10,554. ic 
no of visits 27,944. 

No new features have been introduced into 
the work during the year. The running ex- 
penses of the library have been increased 
owing to the increased number of books in 
the library and the increase in its use. 


Rpt. — 
5. Is- 


New applicants 544; 


Greenfield (Mass.) P. L. 
1909.) Added 1770 v. by 
gift; total 21,475. Issued, 
No. borrowers’ cards in force 3841. Re- 
ceipts $8515.41; expenses $6631.30 (books 
and papers $2297.88, binding $202.30, repairs 
and furnishings $503.36). 

A separate card catalog has been com- 
pleted for the children’s room. The appren- 
tice course which covers nine months of 
work and 4o hours a week is bringing good 
results. The report includes a classified list 
of accessions to the library since Jan. 1, 
1909. 


Haverhill (Mass.) P, L. The library has 
recently issued typewritten bulletins as fol- 
lows: Useful Arts Bulletin (no. 22, January, 
i910); Recent books for musicians; Great 
portraits (Picture bulletin, no. 16, January, 
1910) ; Calendars for 1910 (Picture bulletin, 
no. 17, February, 1910); English cathedrals 
(Picture bulletin, no. 18, March, 1910). 


Howard Univ. L., Washington, D.C. The 
library has been moved from the old quar- 
ters on the third floor of the main building 
and is now in the new Carnegie Library 
building. The books were moved entirely by 
the student body in a novel way. After 
cleaning the books and tying them into bun- 
dles of convenient size, volunteers from the 
academic departments carried the bundles 
from one building to the other, doing this 
during the chapel and lunch hour. No reci- 
tations were thus missed and the 48,000 
books and pamphlets are now on the shelves 
of the new building. 

The Library is a beautiful building of 
brick and stone, located in a grove of ma- 
ples, on the upper quadrangle of the Uni- 
versity grounds and faces East. The interior 
is finished in weathered oak, but, as there 
are many windows, the effect is exceptionally 
light 

The building was formally inspected on the 
night of March 1sth by the trustees and 
members of the faculty. The formal dedica- 
tion of the Carnegie building takes place on 
April 25th, when President Taft, Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie and Mr. Herbert Putnam will 
he present and deliver speeches. 


(29th rpt. — year 
purchase, 115 by 
home use 59,308. 
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Laconia (N. H.) P. L. (7th rpt year 
1909.) Added 1313 (318 purchased, 30 by 
gift); total 15,801. Issued, home use 42,555 
New registration 590; total registration 4038 

Owing to the cutting down of the library's 
appropriation by half, making it $1ooo in- 
stead of $2000, the work of the vear was 
greatly handicapped, although the use of the 
library itself showed marked increase. The 
pressing need of adequate funds, especially 
for the purpose of adequate book purchasing, 
also of a separate children’s room, a lecture 
hall, and of some measures admitting of 
some “cpen shelf” privileges, and the pur- 
chase of some technical literature are strong- 
ly emphasized. 

It was decided during the year to open a 
branch library at “The Ossian Wilbur Goss 
Reading Rooms” at Lakeport. These read- 
ing rooms had been open to the public since 
April, 1907. The branch was opened during 
March, 1909, in accord with this decision, 
and arrangements were made to have a mes- 
senger make one round trip each weekday 
from the branch to the main library and 
back. The branch collection contains 715 
works of fiction and 309 classed books, and 
359 persons drew books from the branch 
library. 

Five out of every 40 books of general in- 
terest added to the main library since Jan. 1, 
1908, were sent to the branch to stay six 
weeks or more. The main library was desig- 
nated as a library depository by Congress 
during the year, and much additional work 
was thereby entailed. A progressive spirit 
and an effort tc achieve the best results un 
der difficult conditions mark the report 


New Brunswick (N. J.) F. P. L. (26th 
rpt.— year ending March 31, 1910.) Added 
1115 (purchased 263, gifts 326); total 27,302. 
Issued, home use 83,453. No. of readers 
22,869. No. of membership cards issued 713 
(adult 368, juv. 345). 

“The privilege of access to the stack con- 
tinues to give great pleasure to those using 
the library. It is perfectly light, while the 
top of the cases, which form the wainscoting 
of the entire back part of the stack room, 
makes a convenient desk.” The library has 
urgent need of additional stacks for bocks 
The original plans [of the building] provided 
for the placing of a glass floor over the pres 
ent stacks and for erecting a duplicate set 
upon this floor. This would provide addi- 
tional book room for many years to come 
and would cost about $4000. Special appro- 
priation would have to be made to meet this 
expense. 


New York P. L. At a staff meeting of 
the library, held March 15, at the Lenox 
Branch at 8 o'clock, the subject of discussion 
was the relation between the lending delivery 
room in the new building and the circulation 
department. 
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Newton (Mass.) F. L. (Rpt.— 1909.) 
Added 4378; total 75,158. Issued, home use 
270,260. Expenses $16,337.26 (salaries 

76.66, binding $1245.84, books $1931.56). 

The circulation shows an increase over the 
preceding year of 22,799. The circulation of 
photographs and other pictures was about 
10,000. The use of the lentern slides has al- 
most doubled, and the stereoscope and ster- 
eograph became more and more popular. 
From the duplicate pay collection $13,034.43 
have been received, and 593 books have been 
transferred from this collection to the free 
collection. The reclassification of the library 
is still under way. The music collection has 
been classified, and a catalog of the works of 
music and of the works about music and 
musical composers has been prepared. Ar- 
rangements are being made to open an eighth 
branch of the library in the Bowen School at 
Thompsonville Between 5000 and 6000 
books are always on deposit at the branches 
and stations. 


Norfolk (Va.) P. L. (16th rpt.— year 
1909.) Added 1658 (gifts 66); total 18,885. 
Issued, home use 82,217; reading room use 
2648. Total registration 10,029 (juv, 1138). 
Receipts $6543.81; expenses $6445.62 (build- 
ing $420.35, books $1494.86, salaries $3118, 
heating $148.25, lighting $137.62). 

The juvenile circulation for the year was 
11,915. In the main library the statistics of 
registration remain the same as in the pre- 
vious year (8652), though there is an actual 
increase of 1543 readers. The juvenile reg- 
istration shows an increase of 239. 

This report is of special interest, in that it 
marks the close of the 1s years’ work of the 
library since its establishment, and since the 
appointment of Mr. Sargeant to its librarian- 
ship. At its incorporation the library con- 
tained 800 volumes in literature, 625 in biog- 
raphy. 500 in history and philosophy, and 500 
in science. The present collection numbers 
2100 volumes in literature, 2117 in biography 
and travel, 2003 in history and philosophy, 
end &44 in science; there are also 474 cyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries, 22907 bound maga- 
zines, and 500 volumes of bound newspapers, 
mostly local, and extending from 1802 to the 
present time. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Apprentices’ L. Company. 
(89th rpt.—year ending March 31, 1900.) 
“In the last five years the circulation of the 
library has increased from 66,458 to 85,883, 
while the fiction per cent. has decreased from 
75 per cent. to 63 per cent. The use of the 
reference department has risen from 6749 to 
7722 and of the reading room from 45,349 to 
48,082, while the number of applications has 
increased from 2261 to 2806.” The growth 
of the children’s room is especially notable. 
Sufficient funds are needed to place 500 new 
books in the children’s room. 


—College of Physicians L. (Rpt., 1908: 


from summary in The Aesculapian, June- 
Sept., 19009.) Added 1987; total no. of vols 
77,603, besides 9115 unbound reports and 


transactions, 22,681 theses and dissertations, 
67,122 unbound pamphlets. During the year 
3015 vols. were received, 8366 pm. and 22,218 
numbers of various medical periodicals. 


Portland (Ore.) L. Assoc. (46th rpt.— 
year ending Oct. 31, 1909.) Added 11,045 
(9860 by purchase, 549 by gift); total 83,588 
vols., 12,416 pm. Issued, home use 172,236. 
Ref. room attendance 52,895. Receipts (gen- 
eral fund) $52,979.21; expenses (general 
fund) $43,246.87; receipts (book fund) $11,- 
302.80: expenses (book fund) $7497.20. 

This report covers a period of but to 
months, as according to the amended con- 
stitution of the Association the fiscal year 
closed on Oct. 31. With the exception of one 
of the three branches every department of 
the library shows marked growth of work. 
The crowded condition of the central build- 
ing is a serious problem in the administra- 
tion of the library. A new and adequate 
central library is regarded as a necessity 
Electric lights were installed in the library, 
which was thoroughly cleaned and otherwise 
repaired during August and September. A 
serious drawback in the progress of the li- 
brary’s work is its failure to meet the full 
needs of the schools. Miss Isom strongly 
urges such co-cperation with the Board of 
Education as will permit some adequate u 
dertaking of this important work. Th: 
circulating department has prepared several 
useful lists, “reading ladders” having been 
made and graded lists for vacation reading 
for high school pupils. A “Technical hand 
book” was printed early in the year and di 
tributed through machine shops and manu 
factories. In February a systematic meth 
of collaboration between the English depart 
ments of the high schools and the library wa 
devised. A tendency toward a higher stand 
ard of reading has resulted among the young 
people. In the reference department an a! 
cove was devoted to books and periodicals 
on the applied arts. There have been I1o 
club and committee meetings held in the |i 
brary during the year. 

The library’s collection on Oregon was 
listed early in the year for the “Codperatiy: 
bibliography of the Pacific Northwest,” ed 
ited by Charles Wesley Smith, of the Un 
versity of Washington. Unfortunately, thoug! 
some 700 titles were included, the pamphlet 
on the subject had not been cataloged and 
therefore were omitted. At the same tim« 


the reference librarian checked titles at th 
Oregon Historical Society and the catalog of! 
the private collection of Mr. F. V. Holman 
so that it is now possible to tell at onc: 
whether books not in the library may lx 
There 


found in either of these collections 
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| 
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was an increase of 6837 in attendance in the 
periodical room over the corresponding 10 
months of 1908. 

The county department of the library has 
shown a steady increase from month to 
month. “An exhibit of the library work of 
the county was sent to the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific exposition and received a gold medal. 
Photographs of the branch libraries, deposit 
stations and other distributing points, to- 
gether with a model travelling library, formed 
the exhibit.” There were two reading rooms 
and a new deposit station established during 
the year. 

“From January to August study libraries 
were issued monthly to the 10 granges of 
Multnomah county 

“The boxes of books loaned to the county 
schools were in most instances sent promptly 
to the library at the close of the term with 
the books in good condition and the records 
well kept.” 

Pe uglikeepsic V y. 
I. (Rpt.—year 1909.) Added 2177; total 
15.901. Issued, home use 107,400. Active 
membership 5490 adults, 1748 juv. Receipts 
$11,135.73: expenses $10,488.29 (salaries 
$5087.50, books $2523.38, binding $532.33, light 
$430.17) 

The circulation shows a decrease of 4317 
from the preceding year. This is accounted 
for by the revival of business and by the 
various spectacular entertainments which 
have taken place in the city, such as the fire- 
men’s convention, the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration, etc., also an unusual interest in ath- 
letics, together with the opening of Eastman 
Park, has given people the opportunity for 
outdoor life which many prefer to visiting 
the library during the summer. Efforts have 
been made for more active cod5peration be- 
tween the schools and the library. 


Oueens Borough (L. 1.) P. L. The grade 
of children’s librarian has recently been 
created in the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary. 


Rockford (lll) P. L. (Rpt.—year end- 
ing May 31, 1909.) Added 3259; total 51,340. 
Issued, home use 172,669. No. borrowers’ 
cards issued 3728; no. borrowers’ cards in 
force 9032. Receipts $16,531.38; expenses 
$16,206.60 (books $3281.48, salaries $6846.95, 
light $622.13, rent $1155 

The circulation shows an increase of 5% 
per cent. over the preceding year. The year’s 
record shows the largest increase in the 
children’s work since the opening of the 
children’s rocm. The school libraries are at 
present under the direction of the children’s 
librarian. The school collection contains 2057 
volumes, and 4o libraries containing 1736 
volumes were sent to the outlying schools in 
September and changed in January. These 
volumes circulated 16,787 times 

“The work at the branch library is some- 
what peculiar, in that the heaviest circulation 


Adriance Memorial 
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of books is in the evening. The largest num- 
ber of readers also come at that time, every 
available chair often being in use in winter 
evenings.” 


St. Joseph (Mo.) F. P. L. 
year ending April 30, 1909.) Added 5031 
(by purchase 3778); total 53,358. Issued, 
home use 203,005 (fict. 43.2 per cent.). New 
cardholders 103; total cardholders 8743 (13,- 
78 cards held, 337 being teachers’ cards). 
Receipts $19,196.38; expenses $18,325.07 (sal- 
aries $1182, fuel $70.40, building repairs 
$123.93). 

The losses by theft from the library were 
140 volumes, an increase over last year, but 
the money was little more. The Car- 
negie branch of the library suffered loss from 
a band of boys who raided certain depart- 
ments, getting quite a number of books before 
being detected. Though the home circulation 
was larger than ever before the increase was 
less than that of the previous year. This is 
explained by the improved business condi- 
tions, times of financial depression always 
effecting an increase in library use. 

A decrease in the use of the main chil- 
dren’s room, which issued 49,444 volumes, is 
accounted for by an increased use of 7237 in 
school libraries. The school supplementary 
reading collection contains 7181 volumes, the 
growth being 768. School use for eight 
months was 20,914, an increase of over 1787. 
Work with the school deposit libraries has 
proved satisfactory. Three schools are now 
thus supplied, and there are requests from 
five school principals for deposit libraries as 
well as many appeals for special room col- 
lections. Considerable assistance has been 
given to college and high school students in 
the territory tributary to St. Joseph 

The reference room use of the 
aside from the Sunday use was 99908 
Sunday use shows a large increase 

“Volumes issued through the delivery sta- 
tions again show a decrease, the total being 
5142. Establishing of school deposits was 
probably the cause for this. Unsatisfactory 
at best no effort is made to increase delivery 
station use. The method of loaning books to 
fire stations on cards issued in the number 
of the house has proven much more satisfac- 
tory than deposit books as giving the men 
freedom of selection.” Plans for the estab 
lishment of the North St. Joseph branch 
were arranged during the year. The Car- 
negie branch of the library, situated in the 
stock yards district, presents many difficult 
problems. There was during the year cov 
ered by this report a marked decrease in its 
circulation 

“A careful study of the situation developed 
the fact that during the depression in the 
business world the expert or higher classed 
and better educated mechanics and work- 
men were less affected than were the com- 
mon workmen; that day laborers came in 
conflict with and lost their places to lower 
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paid, uneducated foreigners, who flocked to 
the city in large numbers. This meant lost 
work to the library force if increased oppor- 
tunities.” 

St. Louis (Mo.) P, L. Soulard Branch. 
The new building was opened with appropri- 
ate exercises on March 21. 


Salem, Mass. Essex Institute L. (Rpt.— 
year ending May 3, 1909; in Annual report 
of the Essex Institute, p, 19-23.) Added 
3287 v. and 5372 pm. and serials. Some 
valuable gifts have been received. The read- 
ing room has on file 41 current newspapers, 
all but three of which are published in Essex 
County. Practically complete files of Boston 
newspapers covering the years 1753 to the 
present time, with the exception of the Revo- 
lutionary period (1775-80) may be found in 
the library. During the year 10,894 cards 
have been added to the catalog, and 3285 
cards to the shelf-list. The calls for genealo- 
gies and town histories are constant. 


San Antonio, Tex. Carnegie L. (6th rpt. 
—year ending May 31, 1909; in Monthly 
Bulletin, August, 1909, p. 127-135.) Added 
2292 (by purchase 1603); total 21,648. No. 
borrowers’ cards in force 6818. Issued, home 
use 76,621. Receipts $1443.76; expenses 
$10,226.37 (salaries $4685, books $1160.85, pe- 
riodicals $277.68). 

Two delivery, stations were established in 
the fall to meet the needs of those living in 
remote sectious of the city. An art room has 
been fitted up in the library with the inten- 
tion of later developing it into a real art 
department. An apprentice class was begun 
and continued for about four months dating 
from February, 1909. The library’s circula- 
tion shows a gain of 2725 volumes over last 
year. 

Schenectady (N. Y.) P. L. (15th rpt.— 
year 1909; from local press.) Added 3365; 
total 23,491. Issued, home use 137,226. New 
borrowers 2611. Receipts $13,010.96; ex- 
penses $12,943.49 (salaries $5487.07, books 
and periodicals $4914.71, lighting $701.02). 
An increase in the library’s appropriation 
“has made it possible to add needed shelving 
in the reference, magazine and children’s 
rooms and to buy standard works for loan 
and reference use.” 

“A notable gift of the year was a collec- 
tion of books in Polish formed by the local 
weekly paper. the “Praca Polska” from the 
money given for the purpose by Polish resi- 
dents of the city.” 


Scranton (Pa.) P. L. (18th rpt.— year 
1909.) Added 2914; total 59,461. Registra- 
tion 3164 new, 1978 reregistered. Total cir- 
culation 135,466. Receipts $20,639.30; ex- 
penses $17,324.50. : 

The issues of adult fiction (now compris- 
ing some less than half of the entire circu- 
lation) show a decrease in percentage with a 
slight gain in all other classes of reading. 
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The four branch reading rooms which also 
serve as delivery stations were continued 
during the year without change of location 

From the Welsh Philosophical Society the 
Scranton Public Library received the perma- 
nent deposit of the Society’s books and furni- 
ture. The Hyde Park Branch was originally 
established through mutual arrangements 
with the Society, and the recent gift was 
made with a view to helping forward a 
permanent circulating branch in that part of 
the city. By the removal of some unused 
documentary material space for additional 
shelf room was obtained and 1000 or more 
volumes from the main library were placed 
on deposit for direct circulation in the Hyde 
Park section. 

University of Texas L. It is hoped that a 
new library building which has been long 
needed may be erected and completed by 
Jan, 1, 1911, or soon thereafter. The regents 
of the University plan to put something lik: 
the sum of $200,000 into this building. 


Washington (D.C.) P. L. The children’s 
department, which has occupied the west 
wing of the basement floor, has been moved 
to the east wing of the second floor, pre- 
viously used only for the storage of peri 
odicals. Recent multigraphed lists issued by 
the library cover the following subjects: 
Classic English essays (List no. 12); House 
plans and furnishing (5 p.); Interesting 
books for young men and women (Exten- 
Sion list no. 1). 

Wellesley (Mass.) College L. The $250,000 
new library building was opened for use by 
the college students March 30. 


FOREIGN 
Croydon and Lambeth (Eng.) Upper 
Norwood P. L. (goth rpt.— 1908-1909; in 


20th annual rpt. of Croydon Libraries Com- 
mittee, p. 66-71.) Added 841, of which 467 
were purchased and the remainder donated ; 
total, available for ref, use 967, and for home 
reading 9434. Readers’ cards in force at 
lending library 2067. In the reference li- 
brary 7855 volumes were consulted and from 
ne library 63,267 volumes were is- 
sued. 


Italy. Libraries. In 1908 there was passed 
a new regulation concerning inter-library 
loans. This is international in effect, ex 


tending to European states. (See Bulletin 
de l'Institut International de Bibliographie. 
1909, fasc. 1-3, pp. 55-56.) 

Poland. Libraries. “The Poles, pressed by 
the necessity of assuring to their people a 
culture without the aid of the school,” have 
issued a “Guide for autodidacts,” which is 
summarized on pp. 57-68 of the Bulletin de 
l'institut International de Bibliographie, 1900. 
fasc. 1-3. Pointing out the “vast perspectives 
opened to bibliographic action in the domain 
of education,” the Bulletin refers also to 
similar efforts in Russia, France, the United 
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States (“A. L. A, Catalog”), England (“Na- 
tional Home Reading Union”). 


South Australia P. L. Museum and Art 
Gallery, Adelaide. Rpt.— year ending 
June 30, 1909.) Added 3601 (gifts 942 v., 
2515 pm., 187 maps and music, 7841 news- 
papers); total 71,534. Visitors 102,237: av- 
erage, daily 311, Sunday 160. Receipts 
£15,014 Is. 11d.; expenses £15,014 Is, 11d. 

The government has been requested to 
provide £100 per annum for five years to 
assist in compiling a bibliography of South 
Australia, with which the Board will proceed 
as soon as the cost of the undertaking shall 
have been arranged, 

An endless canvas roller for displaying 
large maps was supplied by the Public 
Works department. The racks for storing 
the maps have yet to be provided. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accession To British Museum 
Trion. A copy of the first edition of Robert 
Greene’s “Groats-worth of Witte,” one of 
the rarest of books in this edition, has just 
came into the possession of the British Mu- 
seum. It was in this volume that old Greene 
published his attacks on Shakespeare: “Yes, 
trust them not: for there is an upstart— 
Crow, beautified with our feathers, that with 
his ‘tyger’s hart wrapt in a Player's hdye,’ 
supposes he is as well able to bombast out a 
blanke verse as the best of you; and being 
an absolute ‘Johannes fac totum,’ is in his 
ewn conceit the onely Shake-scene in a 
Countrey.” 


Jewish Liprary. The American Hebrew 
of Feb. 11 contains as leading article, “A 
great Jewish library,” being a description of 
the library of the Jewish Theological Semin- 
ary, of New York City, in a building on 
123d street, presented by Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff. The article describes in some detail 
the special collections, and the classes of 
books which are to be found in this great 
collection, which is open for general readers. 


Law urprAry. The Green Bag, March, 
1910 (22:196), contains an editorial on a 
Sumptuary Law Library, of which the fol- 
lowing paragraph may be of interest: “We 
desire to condemn the action of the Law 
Library Association of St. Louis, in defeat- 
ing a by-law which would have allowed 
members to smoke in the library. It was 
Aristotle who said that man is by nature a 
social animal, implying that he is a born 
smoker. Thus to impose Puritanical restric- 
tions on a natural impulse of the race is an 
evil of sumptuary legislation, and lawyers 
should be the first to rebel against it.” 


Otcott, Frances Jenkins. The public library 
a social force in Pittsburgh (in The Sur- 
vey, March 5, 1010, p. 849-861). 
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Gifts and Bequests 


Amherst, Mass. Agricultural Coilege L. 
By the will of the late John C. Cutter, M.D., 
of Warren, Mass., the trustees of the college 
have received $1000, the income therefrom 
to be devoted to the annual purchase of 
books on hygiene and physical culture 


Boston Univ. Law L. By the will of the 
late Mrs. Mary M. S. Spaulding, the sum of 
$2000 has been left to the university, the in- 
come of which is to be used for books for 
the law library. 


Cambridge (Mass.) P. L. By the will of 
the late Edward H. Whorf, of Boston, Mass., 
the sum of $4000, together with the testator’s 
books and maps, is left to the library, under 
certain conditions. 


Georgetown University. Riggs Memorial 
L. The sum of $10,000 has been donated by 
George W. and Thomas L. Riggs in memory 
of their father, E. Francis Riggs, founder of 
the Riggs Library, for the purpose of build- 
ing a new addition to the library. 


Scottdale, Pa. A gift of $10,000 has been 
received from A. L. Keister, president of the 
First National Bank and for many years a 
member of the school board, fer the estab- 
lishment of a free library in Scottdale. 


Librarians 


BANSCHBACH, Miss Litta L., B.L.S. Illinois 
1907, librarian of the Galena Public Library, 
has resigned, and her place is taken by Miss 
Myra O’Brien, B.L.S. Illinois 1907. Miss 
O’Brien has been an assistant in the Uni- 
versity cf Illinois Library for the past year. 


Brxsy, Miss Alice P., has resigned her 
position in the Public Library of Kansas 
City, Mo., to accept a position in the library 
of the University of Michigan, where she 
will have special charge of the organization 
of a departmental library of chemistry. 


BLANCHARD, Mr. Linn R., B.L.S.. New York 
State Library School, ’o9, has resigned his 
position as assistant in the New York State 
Law Library to become librarian of the East 
Chicago (Ind.) Public Library. 


CHANDLER, Miss Ada M., a graduate of 
Smith College, ‘05, and formerly of the 
Forbes Library, Northampton and City Li- 
brary Association, Springfield, Mass., has 
been engaged to recatalog and reclassify the 
books in the library of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst. 


CLatwortTuy, Miss Linda M., librarian of 
the Dayton (O.) Public Library; has gone 
abroad for a trip and rest in Europe pre 


vious to the International Library conference 
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in Brussels. Miss Electra C. Doren will serve 
as substitute librarian during her absence. 
Miss Doren has been living near Dayton 
since her breakdown in health four years 


ago, and her many friends in the library pro- 
fession will be glad to know of her return 
to active library work for a time at least. 


Fanti, A., formerly classifier of mathe- 
matical and Italian books at the Library of 
Congress, has been appointed librarian of the 
Bureau of Standards. Mr. Fanti has studied 
broadly in Furopean universities. 


Futterton, Miss Caroline Q., has been 
elected acting-reference librarian of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Free Public Library. 

Green, Dr. Samuel Abbott, was 80 years 
of age April 6, and his anniversary finds him 
still active in his work in behalf of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, of which 
he is librarian. 

Hazarp, Miss Louise Holyoke, graduate of 
the Simmons College Library class of 1908, 
has been appointed cataloger in the library 
of the University of Michigan. 

Husrarp, Miss Anna (Pratt, ‘o&), has been 
appointed chief of the Order department in 
the Cleveland Public Library. 

Loxp, Miss Isabel Ely,in the announcement by 
the trustees of the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn 
of her appointment to the position as director 
of the School of household science and arts, 
receives testimonial to her ability which will 
be appreciated by her friends in the library 
profession. The combination of the School 
of domestic science and the School of do- 
mestic arts under the new head of the School 
of household science and arts was determined 
upon hy the trustees, who comment as fol- 
lows: “The needs of this new organization — 
with its enrollment of over 1500 students — 
call for a director who is a woman of marked 
executive ability and wide experience in ad- 
ministrative and educational work. We real- 
ized that we must find a woman who knew 
hew to organize; who had the ability to deal 
with the public courteously, promptly and 
efficiently; who could be just and helpful to 
her instructors; who could be accessible and 
friendly as well as firm and wise in her deal- 
ine with the students of the school; and who 
would, above all, be faithful and loyal to the 
ideals of Pratt Institute and to the plans and 
purposes for which it was founded. Such a 
person, the trustees believe, they have found 
in Miss Isabel Ely Lord.” 


RaTtHBONE, Miss Frances (Pratt, ’03), has 
resigned the librarianship at East Orange, 
and will be married to the Rev. Reginald 
Heber Coe, of Belmont, Mass., in April. 
During Miss Rathbone’s administration the 
library has been brovght to a high standard 
of efficiency and organization, and library in- 
terests of New Jersey and New York suffer 
a loss in her resignation. 
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Cataloging and Classification 


Co_umBia University. TEACHERS’ CoLirce. 
Bureau of Publications. Teachers’ Colle: 
Bulletin, Jan., 1910: Descriptive price list 
of books, pamphlets and periodicals pub- 
lished and for sale by Teachers’ Colleve. 
Bureau of Publications, 1910. N. Y., rox 
19 p. O. 

Detroit (Micu.) Pusiic Lisrary. Bulletin 
no. 21 of books added to the Public Li 
brary of Detroit, Michigan, in 1909. De- 
troit, Mich., Conover Press, 1980. 364 p. O. 

East St. Louis (Itt.) Pusric Lrprary. An- 
nuai cumulative supplement to the classified 
catalogue of the East St. Louis Public 
Library; a complete list of books added 
the adult circulating and reference depart- 
ments, January, 1908, to March, 1910. East 
St. Louis, IIL, ro10. 28 p. O. 


oF ConGress. CATALOG Division 


Classification. Outline scheme of classes 
Preliminary, December, 1909. Wash., 
Govt. Print. Cffice, 1910. 1 p. |., 3-24 numb 
25%2 x 20c1n. 

MICHIGAN STATE Liprary. First selection oi 
500 children’s books for a library; com; 
by E. L. Power. 72 p. D. 

The list represents the books selected for 
the use of students in the summer school at 
the State Library, Lansing, in 1908, and is 
now printed for the use of the library work- 
ers of the state. 

The list will be extremely useful, especially 
to those interested in the formation of schoo! 
libraries or other small collections. It i: 
classified, annotated and graded. Publisher- 
and both published and discount prices ar« 
given and a list of publishers with addresses 
is added. ; 

A fair proportion of books of information 
are included and beautiful editions are rec- 
ommended. Many of the excellent notes are 
taken from the “Children’s library” compiled 
by Misses Power and Prentice, and from 
lists published by the Oregon and Wisconsin 
Commissions and the Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land libraries. 


LIBRARY 


New York City. MercantTiLe Liprary. Ac 
cessions for the year 1909. N. Y., 1010 
27 p. O. 

Toronto Pusiic Liprary. 
1909. 79 p. O. 

This bulletin contains in dictionary form a 
list of books received and accessioned from 

July 1, 1909, to Dec. 31, 1909, at the central 


Bulletin, no. 2, 
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circulating library and at the reference li- 
brary. It does not include books added to 
the branches. 


Unitep States. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Accessions to the Department li- 
brary, Oct.-Dec., 1909. Wash., Govt. Print. 
Office, 1910. 68 p. O. (U. S., Department 
of Agriculture, Library Bulletin, no. 74.) 

—— Monthly bulletin, January, 1910. v. 1, 


no. 1. Wash, Govt. Print. Office, 1910. 
23 p. O. 

—— Monthly list of publications, February, 
1910. 4 Pp. 


University or Texas. List of the publica- 
tions of the University of Texas, April, 
1901-December, 1009. 13 p. O. (University 


of Texas Bulletin, no. 136). 
Wisconsin State Historicat Society. Bul- 


letin of information no. 51: Periodicals and 
newspapers currently received at the li- 


brary. Jan. 1910. (From Proceedings, 

1909. ) 

Corrected to Oct. 1, 1909. 
Bibliograpby 


ographie méthodique des ouvrages en 
langue frangaise parus de 1543 & 1908, sur 
la science des comptes: volumes—bro- 
chures—articles—manuscrits, suivie de la 
liste des ouvrages juridiques dans lesquels 
sont traitées des questions de comptabilité ; 
a l’usage des teneurs de livres, comptables, 
candidats 4 tous examens comptables et 
en général & toute personne ayant a 
s’occuper de comptabilité. Paris, Société 
académique de comptabilité, [etc.] 1900. 
330 p., 1 1. incl. illus., pors., facsim. 25cm. 
(Publications de la Société académique de 
comptabilité. ) 


Agronautics. Estournelles de Constant, 
Paul Henri Benjamin, Baron d’, 1852. 
Pour Il’aviation, par MM, d’Estournelles de 
Constant, P. Painlevé le Ct Bouttieaux et 
divers collaborateurs. 3. éd. Paris, librai- 
rie aéronautique, [1909.] 304 p. il. (incl. 
facs.) pls. pors., 184%cm 
“Bibliographie”: p. [287]-295. 

Library Association of Port- 

19009. 


AGRICULTURE. 
land. List of books on agriculture. 


28 p. T. 
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—— Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Cambridge, Mass. List of books on agri- 
culture and related subjects, prepared by 
Short course department. 15 p. O. 

—— United States. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. Plant Industry Bureau. Bulle- 

circulars, and miscellaneous publi- 

cations relating to plants, Agriculture De- 
partment, U.S. A. For sale by the Super- 


tins, 


intendent of Documents, Washington. 
[Wash., Govt. Print. Office, 1910.] 31, 
[1] p. 20%em. (Price list 44.) 

— Statistics. United States. Statistics 
Bureau. Bulletins, circulars, foreign mar- 
kets, separates from yearbook, and crop 


reporter, Agriculture Department, U. S. A. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washington. [Wash., Govt. Print. 
Office, 1910.] 12 1. 20%em. (Price 
list 47.) 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY. United States. Superin- 


Animal Industry 
Reports, bulletins, and circulars 
animal industry, Agriculture 
S. A. For sale by the Su- 
Documents, Washington. 
Print. Office, 1910.] 
(Price list 38.) 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Carnegie Li- 


tendent of Documents 
Bureau 
relating to 
Department, U. 
perintendent of 
[Wash., Govt 
[1] p. 20'%4cm. 


BrioGRAPHY. 


brary. Lives and letters; a selected and 
annotated list. (Jn Pittsburgh (Pa.) Car- 
negie Library. Monthly bulletin, v. 15, 


no. 3, March, p. 164-134.) 

Short, F, T The 
suggestions for the se- 
Cincinnati, 
3 P. 


300KS AND READING. 
world’s best books; 
lection of a home library 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., 1909.]  c. 
L, 5-37, [1] p. 20cm. 

Books, EARLY PRINTED. Illustrated catalogue 
of early printed bocks, many with wood- 


cuts, offered by Wilfrid M. Voynich, 68 


Shaftesbury ave., London, W. (pt. 2.) 
85 p. D. 
CartyLe, Tuomas. Archibald, R. C. Car- 


lyle’s first love, Margaret Gordon, Lady 
Bannerman: an account of her life, ances- 
try and homes; her family and friends; 
with 21 il. including 1 in colour. N. Y., 
Jchn Lane Co., (The Bodley Head,) 1900 
16+-214 p. facsim., genealogical fold. tab., 
O. cl., $3.50 net. 

Bibliography (6 p.) 


= 
ip * 
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AccountTinG. Reymondin, Georges. Bibli- 
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Worcester (Mass.) Free Public 

Art Department. Greek vases; 
selected list. 10 p. D. March, rgto. 

With annotations. The Worcester Art 
Museum has a complete catalog of the Greek 
vases in the British Museum collection. 
CuINesE IN THE U. S. Coolidge, Mrs. M. E. 

B. R. S., 18%e-. Chinese immigration. N. 

Y., H. Holt & Co., 1909. x, 531 p. incl. 

tables, 19cm., (Half-titles: American pub- 

lic problems, ed. by Ralph Curtis Ring- 
walt.) $1.75. 

Concrete. Turner, C. A. P. Concrete steel 
construction. pt. 1, Buildings: a practical 
treatise for the constructor and those com- 
mercially engaged in the industry. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., C, A. P. Turner, 816 Phoenix 
Bldg., 1909. c¢. 305 p. front. il. 8°, $20. 
Suggestions for a concrete constructor’s 

library (5 p.). 

CoSTUME AND NEEDLEWORK. Special list. (Jn 
Nottingham (Eng.) Free Public Library 
Bulletin, p. 30-31.) 

EASTERN QUESTION. List of works relating to 
the near Eastern question and the Balkan 
states, etc. pt. 2. (Jn New York Public 
Library Bulletin, March, p. 199-226.) 

Epucation. Ruediger, W. C. The principles 
of education. Bost., Houghton Mifflin Co., 
{1910.] ¢. 12+305 p. D. cl., $1.25 net. 
Bibliography (4 p.). 

—— United States. Bureau of Education. 
Bibliography of education for 1908-9. 
Wash., D. C., Govt. Print. Off., 1909. v. 
23cm. ( Bulletin.) 

This bibliography is a continuation of the 
nine annual summaries of the English litera- 
ture of education covering the years 1899- 
1907, compiled by J. I. Wyer and assistants. 
It will be noted more fully in these columns 
later. 

ELECTRIC HEATING AND cooKiInG. [Special 
list.] (Jn Pittsburgh (Pa.) Carnegie Li- 
brary Monthly Bulletin, January, p. 4-12.) 

Evectriciry. Munro, J. The story of elec- 
tricity; with roo illustrations. N. Y., S. S. 
McClure Co., 1909, [1910.] c. 225 p. il. 
12°, (Library of valuable knowledge.) 92. 
“List of books” (2 p.). 

Emmet, Robert. Chicago Public Library. 


CERAMICS. 
Library. 


List of books and magazine articles in the 
Chicago Public Library. 
y 


Chic., 1910. 5 p. 
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Farrn. Inge, W. R., D.D. Faith and its 
psychology. N. Y., Scribner, [imported,] 
1910. 10+248 p. D. (Studies in theology.) 


cl., 75 c. net. 
Bibliography (2 p.). 

Hostery AND LACE. [Special list.] (Jn Not- 
tingham (Eng.) Library Bulletin, February, 
P. 13.) 

HOUSEHOLD ARCHITECTURE. Washington (D. 
C.) Public Library. Useful Arts Depart- 
ment. List no, to: House plans; Planning 
and equipment; Interiors and furnishing. 
A multigraphed list. 


Itttnois. Jones L. E. Decisive dates in IIli- 
nois history; a story of the state, told in a 
record of events which have determined the 
history of Illinois and of the nation; with 
30 illustrations. Danville, Ill, Illinois 
Printing Co., 1909. 6 p. |, 276 p. front., 
pls., pors. map, 204%4cm 
Bibliography : p. 251-257. 

IncoME TAX. Phelps, E. M., comp. Selected 
articles on the income tax, with special 
reference to graduation and exemption. 
Minneapolis, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1909. 
viii, 135 p. 20cm. (Half-title: Debater’s 
handbook series.) 

Bibliography: p. [1]-17. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. Fiore Pasquale. II 
diritto internazionale codificato e la sua 
sanzione giuridica; studii di Pasquale Fiore. 
4. ed., scritta da nuovo e ampliata tenendo 
conto delle conferenze dell’ Aia del 1899 e 
del 1907, con appendice contenente un sunto 
storico dei pitt importanti trattati inter- 
nazionali dal 1525 al 1908. Torino [etc.] 
Unione tipografico-editrice torinese, 1900. 
4 p. L, [3]-940 p. 24cm. 

Bibliographies: p, 882-891. 

Iraty. COoNSTITUTIONAL LAW. Racioppi, F. 
Commento allo statuto del regno, con pre- 
fazione di Luigi Luzzatti. Torino [etc.Y 
Unione tipografico-editrice torinese, 1909. 
3 v., 25%cm. 


“Saggio bibliografico”: v. 3, p. [757]-804. 


Jesus Curist. Burkitt, F. C. The earliest 
sources for the life of Jesus. Bost., Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1910. c. 131 p. S. (Mod- 
ern religious problems; ed. by Ambrose 
White Vernon.) cl., 50 c. net. 
Bibliography (2 p.). 
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Letrertnc. French, T. E. The essentials of 
lettering: a manual for students and de- 
signers, by Thomas E. French and Robert 
Meiklejohn. 2d ed. Columbus, O., Var- 
sity Supply Co., 1910. 72 p. il. 16x 23%4cm. 
$r. 

Bibliography: p. 68-72. 

Manuscripts, ITALIAN. Venice. Biblioteca 
Nazionale Marciana. Catalogo dei codici 
Marciani italiani a cura della direzione 
della R. Biblioteca Nazionale di S. Marco 
in Venezia. v. 1, Redatto da Carlo Frati, 
A. Segarizzi. Modena, G. Ferraguti &c., 
1909. I v. 27%4cm. 

Vol. 1. (Fondo antico-Classi 1., m., e m1.) 

MEDICAL LITERATURE. John Crerar Library. 
A list of current medical periodicals and 
allied serials, Dec. 1909. Chic., 1910. 
25 p. O. 

Mexico. Springfield (Mass.) City Library 
Association. Some books on Mexico. 2 p. 

Music. Miiller-Reuter, T. Lexikon der 
deutschen konzertliteratur; ein ratgeber 
fur dirigenten, konzertveranstalter, musik- 
schriftsteller und musikfreunde. Leipzig, 
C. F. Kahnt nachfolger, 1909. v. 24%cm. 

NATURAL HISTORY. Catalogue of books on 
natural history, no. 287, pt. 2. London, 
Quaritch, 1910. 64 p. O. (price Is.) 


NATURE stupy. Bascom, Elva L. Arbor day 
annual; selected books on nature study for 
schools and libraries. Albany, 1910. 42 p. 
O. (Education Department Bulletin, no. 
467, March, 1910.) 

—-—St. Paul (Minn.) Public Library. Se- 
lect list of books on birds, insects and na- 
ture study. Jan., 1910. 25 p. S. 

Patrick, St. Chicago Public Library. St. 
Patrick : list of books and magazine articles 
in the Chicago Public Library. Chic., rgro. 
8 p. T. 

Periopicats. United States. Library of 
Congress. Order Division. Duplicate pe- 
riodicals and serials available for exchange 
January, 1910. Wash., Govt. Print. Office, 
1910. 69 p. 23cm. 

PLAYGROUND worK. Leland Arthur and 

Lorna Higbee, eds. Playground technique 

and playcraft. v. 1, A popular text-book 

of playground philosophy, architecture, con- 


struction and equipment. Springfield, 
Mass., F. A. Bassette Co., 1909, [1910.]  c¢. 
284 p. il. plans, diagrs., O. $2.50. 
Bibliography (15 p.). 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. Monthly catalogue United States 
public documents. no. 182, Feb., 1910. 
Wash., Govt. Print. Office, 1910. 459 p. O. 

PusLic UTILITY VALUATIONS. Bibliography. 
(In Special Libraries, February, p. 2-4.) 


RELIGION AND sciENcE. King, I. The devel- 
opment of religion; a study in anthropology 
and social psychology. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1910. 23-+371 p. O. cl., $1.75 net 
Bibliography (7 p.) 

RENAISSANCE. List of books and magazine 
articles in the Cleveland Public Library 
(In Cleveland Public Library, The Open 
Shelf, v. 10, no. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1909. p. 74- 
78.) 

ScHooL HYGIENE. Whipple, G. M. Ques- 
tions in school hygiene. Syracuse, N. Y., 
C. W. Bardeen, 1909. 88 p. 25cm., (Cor- 
nell study bulletins for teachers; ed. by C. 
De Garmo, no. 4.) 60 c. 

Bibliographies, p. 5-8; “References” and 
“Suggestions for further reading” at begin- 
ning of each section 
SCHWENKFELDER HYMNOLOGY. Seipt, A. A. 

Schwenkfelder hymnology and the sources 

of the first Schwenkfelder hymn-book 

printed in America. Phil., Americana Ger- 

manica Press, 1909. viii p., I [1-112 p., 

t |. front. pls. facsims., 25'%cm., (Ameri- 

cana Germznica, new ser.: ed. by M. D 

Learned, v. 7.) 

Descriptive bibliography, p. 17-36: Appen- 
dix bibliography, p. 111-112 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. Eton College. Li- 

brary. A descriptive catalogue of the early 

editions of the works of Shakespeare pre- 
served in the library of Eton College. 

London, N. Y., [ete.,] H. Frowde, [r1or10.] 

viii, 27 p. 24%cm. 

Compiled for the college by Walter W. 
Greg. 

Quetiey, Percy Bysshe. The Cenci; ed. by 
G. E. Woodberry. Bost., Heath, 1909. c. 
25+-150 p. front. 16°, (Belles-lettres ser.; 

Section ut, The English drama; general 

editor, G. P, Baker.) cl., 60 ¢. 

Bibliography (9 p.). 
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Soctatism. Kauffman, R. W. What is so- 
cialism? N. Y., Moffat, Yard & Co., rgro. 
c. 264 p. D. cl. $1.25 net. 

Bibliography (2 p.). 

—— Stelzle, C. The church and labor. Bost.. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., toro. c. 5+05 p. 
S. (Modern religious problems; ed. by 
Ambrose White Vernon.) cl., 50 c. net. 
Bibliography (1 p.). 


Sociococy, Currstian. Hall, T. C. Social 
solutions in the light of Christian ethics. 
N. Y., Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati, Jennings 
& Graham, 1910. c. 2 p. L, 3-390 p. 
20%em, $1.50. 

Selected bibliography: p. 360-384. 


Sorts. Whitson, A. R., and Walster, H. L. 
Notes on soils; an outline for an element- 
ary course in soils. Madison, Wis., [A. R. 
Whitson,] [toto] c¢. ‘oo. 149 p. tabs., 
diagrs., 12°, 90 c. 

“Experiment station bulletins relating to 

soils and soil treatment” (4 p.). 

South America. Springfield (Mass.) City 
Library Association. Selected list of books 
on South America. 4 p. O. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE. Burlington (Iowa) 
Free Public Library. Practical books in 
the library on electricity, engineering, rail- 
roading and other subjects, for workers in 


the various trades and professions. Bur- 
lington, Iowa, 1910. 30 p. T. 
Tnerapeutics. Om rnyection. Keyes, T. 


Bassett, M.D. The renewal of life: argu- 
ments for subcutaneous injections of oil in 
the cure and prevention of senility and dis- 
ease; for the making of the acme of abun- 
dant health, stamina, vigor, vitality and 
constitution; for the cure of consumption 
and other diseases, particularly those of a 
chronic nature. Chic., Tubercle Press Bu- 
reau, 1909. ¢. 206 p. pors. O. cl., $2. 
Bibliography (4 p.). 

Uniren States. Proceedings, of Congress; 
being a complete list of the volumes of the 
Annals of Congress, Register of Debates in 
Congress, Congressional Globe, Congres- 
sional Record, now offered free to all or- 
ganized public and school libraries. Wash., 
D. C.,, [United States, Office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents,] 1909. 15 p. 8°. 

(Add. Superintendent for price.) 
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—— Department of Commerce and Labor. 
Bureau of Standards. Publications of the 
Bureau of Standards, November, 1007. 
Wash., D. C., Govt. Print. Off., 1907. 26 p. 
O. 

—— GOVERNMENT AND Pouitics. Becker, C. L 
The history of political parties in the prov- 
ince of New York, 1760-1776. (Bulletin of 
the University of Wisconsin, no. 286.) 
Madison, Wis., 1909. 319 p. O. 75 «. 
Bibliography: p. 277-319. 

U. S. GovERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. Lang- 
worthy, C. F. U. S. government publica- 
tions as sources of information for stu- 
dents of home economics. [Wash., D. C., 
1909.] 1 p. L, p. 227-252. 23cm. 

Reprinted from the Journal of Home Eco- 

nomics, June, 1909. 

Wurrtney, Josiah Dwight, 1819-1896. Brew- 
ster, E. T. Life and letters of Josiah 
Dwight Whitney; with illustrations. Bost., 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. xiii, 411, [1] p. 
front, pls. pors, 21cm., $2. 

Bibliography: p. [387]-400. 


Woman. Emptoyment. Abbott, Edith. 
Women in industry; a study in American 
economic history; with an introductory 
note by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1910. xxii, 408 p., 1 L, tabs. 
20%cm., $2. 

Trial bibliography of books and magazine 
articles relating to the industrial employment 
of women in England and America: p. 302- 
[399]. 

—— Butler, E. B. Women and the trades, 
Pittsburgh, 10907-1908. N. Y., Charities 
Publication Committee, 1909. 2 p. 1, 440 p. 
tabs., front. pls. maps, 23%cm., (Pittsburgh 
Survey; findings in six volumes; ed. by 
P. U. Kellogg [v. 1].) $2. 

Bibliography: p. 421-426. 

WoMAN SUFFRAGE. Books on woman suf- 
frage. (Jn Public Library of the District 
of Columbia Monthly Bulletin, Jan., p. 40.) 


IMPORTANT SALES CATALOGS 

Harrwitz, Max. Varia rara curiosa: anti- 
quariats-catalog 106. 48 p. O. 

Junx, Wilhelm. Bibliographia botanica. Ber- 
lin, W. Junk, 1909. 1 p. 1, xviii, 288 p. 
234cm. 

p. [269]-288, advertising matter. 
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NyHorr, M. Population, hygiene sociale 
statistique, travail, esclavage. La Haye, 
1909. 64 p. O. 

QuvuaritcH, Bernard. A catalogue of books 
on natural history. pt. 1. Lond., 1900. 
32 p. O. 

—— Catalogue of rare and valuable books 
Lond., 190% 70 p. O. 

Scrmpner’s Sons. Catalogue of choice and 
rare books, including first editions, fine 
bindings and other rarities. no, 62. No- 
vember, 1909. N. Y., 1909. 63 p. O. 


PRINTING EXHIBIT FOR LIBRARIES. — The In- 
ternational Typographical Union is one of 
the most progressive and broad-minded of all 
labor organizations. It has supported for a 
good many years a sanitarium and tubercu- 
losis home for infirm and aged printers at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. This is a very 
beautifully situated and attractive institution, 
which T had the pleasure of visiting a few 
weeks ago. 

This same Typographical Union supports a 
Correspondence School of Printing in Chi- 
cago. Its full title and address is “The In- 
ternational Typographical Union Course of 
Instruction in Printing, conducted by the In- 
land Printer Technical School under the di- 
rection of the I. T. U. Commission on Sup- 
plemental Trade Education, 120-130 Sherman 
street, Chicago.” 

One of the commissioners in charge of the 
school, who is also secretary of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union Commission, is 
Mr. W. B. Prescott. 

We have been in correspondence with Mr. 
Prescott for several months with relation to 
a travelling exhibit of the work of the stu- 
dents of this printing school. The labor of 
securing material for this exhibit from the 
students, who are widely scattered over ‘the 
United States, was very great. Mr. Prescott 
finally brought together a sufficient number 
of examples of their work to make an attrac- 
tive and instructive display. In accordance 
with our suggestion, he mounted the material 
on sheets of cardboard of a neutral tint and 
of the size used in our library for mounts 
for pictures generally 13'4 x 17 inches. 

Also, Mr. Prescott printed appropriate 
labels for the mounts, also posters describing 
the exhibition, and furnished us with a sup- 
ply of circulars and pamphlets telling of the 
work of the school. 

Mr. W. H. Small, president of the Newark 
Branch of the International Typographical 
Union, has helped us very greatly, not only 
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in this matter, but in the forming of exhibi- 
tions of the work of local printers. 

The travelling exhibition includes 197 
mounts. When packed for shipment it weighs 
about 60 pounds. 

The Typographical Union now offers this 
exhibit to the libraries of the country to be 
displayed by them if they see fit. We hope 
that many libraries will express a desire to 
show this material and a willingness to pay 
the trifling expense connected with it, the 
cost of the express from the last library that 
may have shown it. 

Wherever it may be shown it will be sure 
to arouse the interest of local printers and 
of local printers’ unions. 

Mr. Small has kindly agreed to send a 
letter to the secretary of the local union of 
any town in which the exhibit is shown, 
commending it to the attention of printers 
and asking that they codperate with the 
library that shows it in making its display a 
success. 

The collection is ready to start on its trav- 
els, and communications concerning it should 
be addressed to the Free Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. J. C. Dana. 


“University ALLIANCE” AGAIN. —A com- 
munication from Mr. H. M. Utley, librarian 
of the Detroit Public Library. to the Lrsrary 
JOURNAL reads as follows: “Librarians ought 
to know that ‘International University lec- 
tures,’ 12 volumes, published by the Univer- 
sity Alliance, 43 West 27th street, New York, 
and sold by subscription, is identical, so far 
as the first nine volumes are concerned, with 
‘Congress of Arts and Science of the St 
Louis Exposition,’ published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. in 1906. The reprint is not 
from the same plates, but the matter has been 
reset verbatim.” 

Librarians will perhaps recollect a previous 
warning in these columns. Under date of 
March, 1008, in this department of the L. r., 
a communication from Mr. Lane, of the Har- 
vard College Library, was quoted, in which 
it was shown that the publication “Interna 
tional Coneress of Arts and Science,” pub 
lished by the “University Alliance” in 15 vol 
umes and offered as a subscription book. was 
but the unsold remainder of the official edi- 
tion of the papers of the “Congress of Arts 
and Science, Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
1904.”" which latter was printed for the man- 
agers of the exposition by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. in eight volumes in 1906. The Uni 
versity Alliance presented this collection as a 
work “privately printed for members by the 
University Alliance,” and removed every 
trace of the connection of the Congress with 
St. Louis by printing new title-pages, can- 
celling such pages as betrayed that connec- 
tion, and even in some cases cutting out in 
troductory portions of the lectures. The pros- 
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pectus of the work furnished further mis- 
leading information. It is desirable that libra- 
rians should receive sufficient warning with 
regard to expensive and falsely represented 
subscription books. 


INFORMATION FOR LIBRARIANS.—I would 
like to call to the attention of librarians the 
fact that the Annual Magazine Subject-Index 
for 1909, recently published by the Boston 
Book Company, contains as Part 1m the Dra- 
matic Index for 1909. This part is identically 
the same as the Dramatic Index which is is- 
sued as a separate book. F. W. Faxon. 


GovERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. — The Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, will soon have for sale a “Select list 
of references on the cost of living and 
prices,” which is ndOw being prepared by the 
Library of Congress. 


CRITICISMS ANSWERED 
Editor of the Library Journal. 


Dear Sir: We have been much interested 
in the article by Mr. Arthur A. Brooks in 
the February issue of the Lrprary JOURNAL 
on “What I expect of an index.” In the 
course of the article certain comments are 
made on Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary that seem to indicate a misunder- 
standing of the plan that has been followed 
with reference to the divided page in the 
new edition. 

It is hardly true, we feel certain, that every 
word must be looked for in two separate vo- 
cabularies. In the first place, in probably 90 

r cent. of the instances that the dictionary 
is used, the word sought will be found in the 
upper vocabulary, and the material there is 
made more available by the transfer of the 
less-used material to the bottom of the page. 
Then in addition to this, if a word is found 
in the upper vocabulary all of the informa- 
tion pertaining to that word will be found in 
the upper vocabulary, i.e., every meaning, 
whether obsolete or current, is given in the 
upper vocabulary. Then, too, even if “every 
word has to be looked for in two separate 
vocabularies,” it cannot take twice as much 
time to do this, because both vocabularies 
are on the same page, i.e., on page 1644 every 
word between “pitchable” and “pithsome” is 
to be found whether such word appears 
in the upper vocabulary or in the lower vo- 
cabulary. It is not necessary to turn another 
leaf or even to look on another page. Most 
of the time spent in finding a word in the 
dictionary is devoted to finding the proper 
page on which this word occurs, and this 
element appears only once under the new 
arrangement. After all, in this arrange- 
ment of the page “the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating,” and the experience 
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of very many persons who have at first 
raised objections to the plan, but have 
later been convinced of its great practical 
utility, leads us to think that with use Mr. 
Brooks’ objections will be overcome. Our 
only reason for writing you is the misappre- 
hension he seems to labor under respecting 
the matters we have mentioned. 

His suggestion to incorporate the Biograph- 
ical Dictionary and Gazetteer in the main vo- 
cabulary was very carefully considered, but 
was not adopted because of the very large 
number of changes that must be made each 
year in these portions of the work. The 
deaths of individuals, the coming into prom- 
inence of new names, changes in population 
or in importance of places, make it essential 
that these portions of the book be available 
for re-setting much more frequently than the 
main body of the dictionary. 

Assuring you that we appreciate the good 
words that are said respecting the dictionary, 
we remain Very truly yours, 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 


Editor of the Library Journal. 


Dear Sir: I do not believe I labor under 
any misapprehension in regard to the matters 
above mentioned. My point is that a single 
vocabulary is preferable to two or more. as 
it saves time for the consulter. For years 
the tendency in indexing and cataloging has 
been to combine under one alphabet lists 
that had previously been arranged under two 
or more. We can remember when libraries 
had their subject catalog and their author 
catalog; now they are generally combined, to 
manifest advantage. It seems to me that 
one alphabet is the ideal for catalog indexes 
and dictionaries, though it may not be pos- 
sible in every case. As I was writing the 
article referred to above the New Interna- 
tional Dictionary was issued; and it seemed 
to me, in most of its changes, to be a good 
exampie of progress toward this ideal, while 
in other matters, such as the divided page, it 
did not seem to be making progress in this 
direction. ArtHuR A. Brooks. 


Dumors and Blunders 


To THE ASPIRANT.—It should give food 
for thought to the aspiring librarian to note 
that in a recent circular qualifications for the 
position of a library assistant (male) in a 
certain departmental library are noted as: 
knowledge in varying degrees of library econ- 
omy, bibliography, languages, (German, 
French, Russian, Italian, Servian, Bulgarian) 
—salary $900 per annum. Like virtue, the 
rewards of knowledge must be “more knowl- 
edge.” 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT 


FROM the new bust by Louis Potter. This may fairly be called the 

authoritative portrait of President Eliot. It is regarded at Harvard 
as the best ever done, either from life or in art. It should be on the wall 
of every library and school in the country. Reproduced exclusively in 


The Copley Prints | 


These Prints are unsurpassed for weddings, birthdays, graduation 
presents, class gifts to schools, and framing for one’s home. Recog- 
nized by artists themselves as the best art reproductions. Gold medal 
from the French Government. Over 1000 subjects to choose from. 


AT ART STORES OR SENT ON APPROVAL 
Illustrated Catalogue, 320 cuts (practically a handbook of American art) 
sent for 25 cents; stamps accepted. This cost deducted from purchase 
of Prints themselves. 50 cents to $20.00. 

VISITORS TO BOSTON WELCOME TO OUR STUDIO. 
Copyright 1910, by Louis Potter; 1910 by 


Curtis & Cameron, 77,Picrss,Bulldine. Boston 
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ROOM 


SELECTIONS FROM 


PUBLISHERS’ LISTS 


A NOTEWORTHY CHANGE OF TITLE 


AS a result of counsel from Librarians, Booksellers, 

Reviewers and the Authors themselves, we have 
decided to change the title of our ** Child's Guide"’ 
Series. Beginning with the two new volumes to be 
issued in April the titles will read as follows : 

A Guide to Biography: American—Men of 
Mind. For Young People and Other Begin- 
ners. By Burton E. STEVENSON. 

A Guide to Great Cities: Northwestern 


Europe. For Young Travellers and Others. | 


By Estuer SINGLETON, 
The change of title will be extended to the volumes 
already out, as fast as the present stock is exhausted. 
The titles will be as follows 
A Guide to American History. For Young 
People and Other Beginners By Henry W. Exson. 
A Guide to Pictures. For Young People and Other 
Beginners. By Cuas. A Carrin 
A Guide to Mythology. For Young People and 
Other Beginneis By tHeren A. CLarKe. 
A Guide to Reading. for Young People and Other 
Students. By Joux Macy 
A Guide to Music. For Young People ard Other 
Beginners. By Danizt Grecory Mason. 
A Guide to Biography: A merican— Men of Action 
‘or Young People ana Other Beginners. By Burton 
E. STEVENSON 
The Series is issued in tall 12mo form, about 350 pages 
per volume, fully illustrated. $,.25 net per volume. 
THE BAKER A&A TAYLOR CO. 
New York, April 1, roro. 
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ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


TALE OF BUNNY COTTON TAIL 
SEVENTEEN LITTLE BEARS 
BUNNY BRIGHT EYES 
LITTLE BEAR 


_Highly Interest Juveniles. On Many Reading 
Circles, State Library Lists,etc. Price, 30 cents each. 


Little Journeys to Every Country 
By MARIAN M,. GEORGE 
A Few of the Titles 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
HAWAII AND THE PHILIPPINES 


ITALY, SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
PRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. Etc. 


Profusely illustrated, maps, flags in colors, etc. 
Price, 50 cents each 


Small Gardens for Small Gardeners 


or What Little Hands Can Do With Piants 


Price, 90 cents 


i 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TEACHERS’ 
BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, ETC. WRITE US. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Volume /. FOLK STORIES AND FABLES 
Everybody's Favorites. Stories from Germany 
Norway and Sweden. Japan. India. Ireland 
America. Afsop’s Fables, etc. 


Volume Il. MYTHS FROM MANY LANDS 


Greece and Rome. Scandinavia. Japan Tt 
Slavs. India. 


Volume STORIES FROM THE 
CLASSICS 


Herodotus. _e. Ovid. Greek Folk-Lore I 
Trojan War. Adventures of Ulysses. Wanderin, 
of Aineas. 


Volume STORIES OF LEGENDARY 
HEROES 


Heroes of the British Isies. Beowulf. King Arthur 
Robin Hood. Scandinavian and Danish Her 
Heroes of France. The German Hero, Siegtr 
The Spanish Hero, the Cia. The Persian He: 
Rustem. 


Volume V STORIES FROM SEVEN OLD 
FAVORITES 


The Pilgrim's Progress. Robinson Crusoe. Gi 
ver’s Travels. Don Quixote. The Arabian Night 
Baron Munchausen. Tales from Shakespeare. 


Volume Vi. OLD-FASHIONED STORIES 
AND POEIS 


The Stories of Maria Edgeworth, Jane Taylor 
Jacob Abbott, etc. Merton and Sanford. Poems 
and Rhymes Stories in Verse 


Volume Vil. 1HE OUT-OF.DOOR BOOK 


Stories about Bears, Dogs, Birds, Horses, Elephants 
Foxes, Whales, etc Lion training Foot-Ha 
Firemen. Pilots. Steeple-Jacks. Cowboys. Sailors 
Indians. Explorers, etc. 


Volume Vil. ADVENTURES AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


Exciting tales of actual experiences. Kit Carsos 
Lewis and Clark. Israel Putnam. Washington 
Farragut. Cawsar. Alexander Florence Nightir 
gale. Napoleon. Stanley. Livingstone, etc 


Volume 1X. POEMS AND RHYMES 


Poems about Children Story-telling Poems. Nor 
sense Verse. Songs. Christmas Poems. Poems of 
Nature. Poems of Our Country. Poems to Think 
About 


Volume X. MODERN STORIES 


| Choice Selections especially interesting to children 

i from Ruskin, Dickens, Aldrich, Irving, Scott, Kip 

| ling, Harte, Cooper, Hawthorne, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, ** Ouida,” and others 


Sold in complete sets only. 


| POR FRE# LIST OF CONTENTS, PRICES, ETC., ADDRES 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


| 4 Park St., BOSTON. 8s Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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REILLYL& 


PYBLisneRs 


L. FRANK BAUM’S FAMOUS FAIRY 
STORIES 
No children's room is complete without Mr. Baum's 
delightful Oz Books for little folks. Each volume 
contains numerous illustrations in colors and black 
and white text pictures. Bound in cloth, cover 
design incolors. 8vo, $1 25 each. 
FIVE TITLES: 

THE ROAD TO OZ 
DOROTHY AND THE WIZARD IN 
OZMA OF OZ 
THE LAND OP OZ 
JOHN DOUGH AND THE CHERUB 


THE AIRSHIP BOYS’ SERIES 


By HL. Sayter. Interesting books for boys on a 
popular subject—#rial navigation. The stories are 
well conceived, timely, and technically authentic — 
assuring them an important place 1n boys’ literature. 
[llustrated, cover designs in colors. remo, cloth, 
$1.00 each, 


THREE TITLES 
THE AIRSHIP BOYS, or The Qvest of the 
Aztec Treasure 
THE AIRSHIP BOYS ADRIPT. or Saved by 
an Aeroplane 
THE AIRSHIP BOYS DUE NORTH, or By 
Balloon to the Pole 


THE AUNT JANE SERIES 


By Evitu Van Dyne. Acharming series of copyright 
books for girls from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated, striking 
cover design with colored inlay. 60 cents each 
FOUR TITLES: 

AUNT JANE’'S NIECES 

AUNT JANB’S NIECES ABROAD 

AUNT JANB’'S NIECES AT MILLVILLE 

AUNT JANB’S NIECES AT WORK 


THE AEROPLANE BOYS’ SERIES 


By Asurox Lamar. Popular price series of boy’s 

books pertaining to wronautics. The stories are 

well written and easily understood by the average 

boy of today. All airship details are correct. Four 

illustrations ineach book. 12mo, cloth, 6ocents each 

TWO TITLES: 

1. IN THE CLOUDS FOR UNCLE SAN, or 
Morey Marshall of the Signal Corps 

2. THE STOLEN AEROPLANE, or How Bud 
Wilson Made Good 


ANNABEL 


By Suzanne Mercatr. A delightful story for young 
folks of allages. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 60 cents. 


THE 
SERIES 


By Froyvp Axers. Copyright stories of adventure 
for boys at a popular price. he stories are well 
written; clean and up-to-date. Bound in cloth, 
illustrated, r2mo, 60 cents each. 
FOUR TITLES 
t. BOY FORTUNE HUNTERS IN ALASKA 
BOY PORTUNE HUNTERS IN PANAMA 
BOY PORTUNE HUNTERS IN EGYPT 
BOY PORTUNE HUNTERS IN CHINA 


BOY FORTUNE HUNTERS 
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The CHILD’S 
ENCLISH LITERATURE 


By H E. MARSHALL 

colored illustrations by john Skelton 

postpaid $2.70 
* For the right kind of boy or girl from twelve 
to sixteen, we could not imagine a more welcome 
gitt or delightful possession." —The Die). 
“Not often since Dickens wrote ‘A Child's 
History of England,’ has a more asorbing and 
readable book appeared having education as its 
object.”"—Outlook. 


DICK IN THE EVERCLADES 
By A. W. DIMOCK. 
tions from photographs by J. A, 
postpaid. 

** Will appeal strongly to the adventurous Ameri- 
can boy. A tale of this sort that is true to life ts 
worth while ""—Breoklyn Kagle. 


THE HELTER SKELTERS 

By GEO*KGE D*ULTON. Cloth, same, 8 tllus- 

trationsin Varia Kirk, $1.25 postpaid. 
“With one exception, it is the best book for 
young folks that has come to my band in many 
months. It is imaginative, high bred, humor 
ous, full of color and incident.” 
~Kdwin “Markham inthe Vo) 


WINNINC THEIR WAY 
By JOHN T. FARIS. Cloth, 12me, 8 tllustra- 
tions, $1.50 postpaid. 
48 stortes, many of them hitherto untold, 
who accomplished really 
worth doing. 


large 8ve, 20 
$2.50 net; 


tilustra 


$1.50 


1290. 33 
Dimock. 


olors by 


lmerivcan 


of men something 


FREMERICK A. STOKES COv PANY 
Publishers New York 


The Griffith and 
Rowland Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA 


A Chip of the Old Block 
By E. J. HOUSTON 
lilustrated 
The scene of the story is laid in Philadelphia entirely, 


and Fairmount Park with its varied scenery ard its op- 
portunities for boyish games plays quite a part thereim 


Ward Hill, The Teacher 
By E, T. TOMLINSON 
/ilustrated 


Ward Hill follows along a pathway by no means easy, 
but what he gained and how he gained it are wrought 
out in the course of the Story Price, $1.25. 


At School 


in the Cannibal Islands 
By E. J. HOUSTON 


Besides the customary fun and games common in all 
the schools and the adventures into which boys manage 
to get no matter in what part of the world their school 
may be located, the Harding School, being surrounded 
as it were by islands, many of the inhabitants of which 
were cannibals, introduced an element of darger into 
school life that came near being fatal to Charley and 
Harol¢c, but which, fortunately, they escaped 

Price, $1.95. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM— Con/inued 


STANDARD 
JUVENILES 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Andersen's Fairy Tales 


With 180 illustrations by Helen Stratton. 
Octavo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


A new translation by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. 
With 100 illustrations by Arthur Rack- 
ham. Octavo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Opper's Mother Goose 


With 250 pictures by F. Opper. The 
best selling Mother Goose published. 
Large 8vo. Decorated cloth, $1.25. 


The Macdonald Juvenile Classics 


With colored illus. by Maria L. Kirk 


The Princess and the Goblin 
The Princess and Curdie 
At the Back of the North Wind 


Octavo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 per 
volume. 


The “Ouida” Juvenile Classics 


Uniform with the Macdonald Books 
With colored illus. by Maria L. Airk 
A Dog of Flanders 

Mouffiou and Other Stories 


Ready Faliigio. Octavo. Cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.50 per volume. 
Other New 


Classics 


Uniform with the Macdonald Books 


Mopsa, the Fairy—by Jean Ingelow. 
Ready Fall, t9t0. With colored illus- 
trations by Maria /. Xirk. 

Robinson Crusoe—by Daniel De Foe. 
Ready Fail, With colored illus- 
trations by George W. Barratt. 

Swiss Family Robinson—Edited by G. 
E. Mitton. With illustrations in color. 
Octavo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 per 
volume, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 


Three Children’s Books 
Primer of Sanitation - 
A second book, devoted to ‘public hygiene. 


Stories of Long Ago in the Phill 
Charming stories from old Philippine 


First Yoar 


istory. 


Book - 35c 
A reader giving sketches from F ilipino childlife. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers on-Hupson 


~~ | of budding womanhood. 


NEW YORK 


‘otrp, Lee & Shepard Gompany 


93 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 


THE 


FAMOUS PEPPER BOOKS 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 
Cloth, Illustrated, bach $1.50 


12mo, 


There are many books, but none of 
them interferes with the perennial 
popularity of the “Pepper Books,” 
the most successful creation of any 
American writer of juveniles. 


IN ORDER OF PUBLICATION 


Five Little Peppers and How They Grew 
Five Little Peppers Midway 

Five Little Peppers Grown Up 

Phronsie Pepper 

The Stories Polly Pepper Told 

The Adventures of Joel Pepper 

Five Little Peppers Abroad 

Five Little Peppers at School 

Five Little Peppers and their Friends 


Ben Pepper 


Five Little Peppers in the Little Brown House 


SEND FOR FREE COMPLETE CATALOG 


The 
of Girls 


By Marian A. HILTON 


A story full of all the witchery and charm 
260 pp. Cloth, fully 


| illustrated. $1.00. 


"f N. B. The illustrations are bound into the 
ines 40c. book. They won't fall out. 


THE TANDY-THOMAS CO. 


31 jEast 27th Street, New York 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM— Continued 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 


225 Firrn Ave., New York CIty 


The Summers Readers 


By Maup Summers, formerly principal in 
Chicago, and Instructor in Primary 
Methods at Institutes. 


For Libraries, Children’s Classes, Home 
Reading and School Use. 


Stories of unusual interest and educaticnal value. 
Popular children’s stories, fairy tales, myths, nature 
stories, and stories descriptive of industries 


Primer 30c. First Reader 36c. Second Reader 42¢. 


LITTLE STORIES 


ABOUT 


LITTLE ANIMALS 


FOR 
LITTLE CHILDREN 


By SUSAN HOLTON 


‘*Here is what the children’s librarian is 
looking for.” — Public Libraries, July, 1909. 

‘*There is a large field for this work as a 
supplementary reader in primary grades.” 


Binding, Boards, 24mo, 60 cents net. Postage extre 


The CHILDREN’S FUBLISHING CO, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


What Are Our Young People Reading ? 


Are they reading books that will help them 
to become better thinkers, more industrious 
and worthy citizens, or are they reading 
books that are not worth while? Ginn 
and Company’s List of Supple- 
mentary Reading Publications 
contains several hundred of the best books 
for children to read, from Nature, Science, 
History, Biography, Story, Myth, Fable, 
Drama, Essay—in fact, every variety of in- 
teresting and instructive subjects. 


CINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 


Notice to Subscribers. 


Where a single copy of the Library 
Journal is taken by a library, extra 
copies for branch libraries or person- 
al copies for librarians and their as- 
sistant are furnished at half rate 
($2.00 instead of $4.00). As this offer 
is perhaps not as widely known as it 
should be, we ask the co-operation of 
librarians to publish the fact. 


bound. 


wise possible. 


composing the books we bind. 


pare their service. 
harder use. 


THE SHEETS IN 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue, - 


The papers of the new fiction we are offering are tested before the books are 


These books will have decorated backs. 
We are giving better and better value as we discover more about the papers 


SEND FOR SPECIAL LISTS OF BOOKS 
CHIVERS’ 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis, (904 


The direction of the fibre, the tensile strength of the paper folded or prepared 
in any other desirable manner for sewing will be ascertained. A binding will be 
contrived for its special needs giving it longer and cleaner service than is other- 


Rebound books cannot be individually treated as we deal with new books, but 
the experience and data which we accumulate are used in dealing with the same 
class of book when entrusted to us for rebinding. 

The economic results of treating books in this way can be demonstrated if 
librarians have books bound by the binders soliciting this class of work, and com- 


Chivers bindings keep books cleaner and in good condition for longer and 


BOUND FROM 
NEW METHODS 


- BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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The A. L. B. Magazine Our prices and materials for 
Binder emtodies simplicity and rebound fiction will interest 
durability. you. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY BINDERY 


3917 LANCASTER AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cc. W. O'CONNOR 


Librarians visiting Philadel- Prices quoted ca new books 


phia can get reduced rates at 
from all blishers, i 

the leading apartment hotels by 
binding. 


presenting our card. 


G. SCHIRMER 


35 Union Square. - - - - New York 


LIBRARY AGENTS FOR MUSIC 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF LIBRARIANS IN GENERAL: 

Under the auspices of the American Library Association a pamphlet has been published, 
**Selected list of Music and Books about Music for Public Libraries,”? by Lovisa 
M. Hooper, Librarian Public Library, Brookline, Mass. While not claiming completeness, the 
list will doubtless prove of great interest and value to librarians starting the formation of 
Musical Departments, and as such it should be held in high esteem. 

Unfortunately, however, in the quotation of prices and discounts the compiler has un- 
knowingly erred, due probably to incorrect information received. 

As a matter of fact THE HOUSE OF SCHIRMER, NEW YORK, has for many years 
made a specialty of supplying Public Libraries with music, and it counts among its patrons a 
large number of the most prominent Libraries in the United States. A special rate of discount 
has been set aside for the business with Libraries, which is not only extremely liberal, but, on 
an average, way beyond anything mentioned by the compiler of the above-named list. Our 
discounts are in force now and will continue indefinitely. 


Librarians are therefore advised, for their own good, not to hasten the 
delivery of any order for music or books about music, without first obtaining 
an estimate from us. !n many cases we can prove considerable saving. 


Suggestions and estimates cheerfully given. 
Correspondence is invited from librarians who contemplate 
the establishment or enlargement of a musical department. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


asennad QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every descrivtion of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


HENRY JOHN BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


Ts Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 

and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philv - 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book. 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are a requested to test: 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers an@ 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by a and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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|The Baker & Taylor Com pany 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 Fast 17th Street New York City 


WHEREAS: The Baker & Taylor Company carry the largest 
and most complete stock of the books of all publishers, 


AND FURTHER: They have unsurpassed facilities for 
promptly procuring titles not in stock; being located in 
New York City, the publishing center of the country. 

THEREFORE: They are able to quote lowest prices, and make 
prompt, complete shipments of orders, and therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED: The Baker & Taylor Company shall 


receive your next order. 


4 WRITE FOR—-The Monthly Bulletin of Latest and Best Selling Books. 
—Annual Clearance Catalog—including a complete list of Moderate Priced Editions 

of popular and Standard Fiction, History, Biography, etc. 
—Standard Library Catalog of 2,500 Approved Books. 


DRAWING INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 

ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 

H IG G | NS’ { PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 

LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 


and office use. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Library Orders 


We have conducted a special department for many years tha: has 
been exceptionally successful in filling book orders from 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and UNIVERSITIES 


No house in the entire country has better fzc!#* ‘or handling this class of 
business, as our comprehensive stock covering a:: departments of literature 
and all grades of books, enables us to offer the promptest service possible. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C.McCLURG @® CO. 


CHICAGO 


-= 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
ParK PLace, New York. 
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Volume 1909-1910 


American Art Annual 


FLORENCE N. LEVY, Editor 


i comprehensive reference book 
on art that * deaerves a place 
in the reference department of 
every library.’ 

Joan Corton Dana 


| Uncle Sam’s Mail 


School Books 


in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly 


Cloth, Swo, Milustrated. Strictly 
Limited Edition, Price, 85.00 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 


215 West 57th street, New York, \. Y. 


Removable Covers 


FOR 


Magazines and Other Periodicals 
ROBERT J. NICHOLSON 


566 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


vert into cash, write ue, we may be able 
to use them 

HINDS & NOBLE, 
31-33-35 West 15th St.. New York City 


BJORCK & BORJESSON 
Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY If you don't buy from us, 
LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE ° oney. 


NEW YORK: 6 p LONDON: 
27 and 29 West 23d St. uinam Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strano. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 


M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 
Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 


mission usually paid by American dealers. 
Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy al! 


books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the da» . 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS PUBLsHERs 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
SEND FOR SS 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will bx 


sent free to any library on application, 
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F.A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada, 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 
by my own shipments or by book post. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering 

Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dill 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in sma!] matters as wel! as great 


Established 1816. 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free 


t40 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BO, 


Under the Wales’ Improved Book-binding (Pat. June 7, 1898), gives you two of the most 
important items in the recommendations of the American Library Association Binding 
Committee. viz: Sewing, Stitches are 1¢ inch apart (instead of 1 in.) and at the joint a 
double cloth stay sewed to the book on both sides, one of which is pasted to the end papers 
and the other to the outside of each cover, over which the outside covering is placed, making 
three thicknesses at the hinge for the covers to swing on. 


Our books cannot be separated from the covers unless cut out; a sample lot is desired from 
your Library as we know we can save MANY DOLLARS on your binding bills. 


THE DURA BINDING COPIPANY 
J. Rufus Wales, Prop. 40 Shawmut Avenue, Marlborough, Mass. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


bas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and wher: 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowes: 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 


Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA) JOHN WANAMAKER NEW 
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We wish to express here, our appreciation of the reception accorded 
our little booklet Bookbinding for Libraries.’’ 

The individual comment of Librarians, and its distribution in Library 
Schools is truly gratifying. 

It isn't an advertisement, it tells things Librarians should know. 

We will gladly comply with further requests for it from Librarians. 


GILBERT D. EMERSON 


209 North Eleventh Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOTH OF THESE BIBLIOGRAPHIES ARE NOW READY 


The English Catalogue of Books, 1909 


“S IVING in one alphabet, under author and title, the size, price, month 


of publication and publisher of books issued in the United Kingdom 
f publicat 1 publist f book 1 the United Kingd 


during 1909. 
Octavo, cloth, $1.50 


The Annual American Catalogue, 1909 


ONTAINING in one alphabet a complete list of all new books and 
new editions published during 1909, by author, title, subject, and series 
entries; being the second supplement to the “AMERICAN CATALOG,” 
1905-1907. It contains also a directory of publishers and others issuing books 
during 1909, publishing statistics of the United States and Europe, etc., and 
a Directory of Booksellers in the principal towns of the United States and 


Canada. 


Octavo, cloth binding, $3.00 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


298 BROADWAY (P, O. Box 943) New York 
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READY THIS SPRING 


Whitaker’s 

Reference 

Catalogue 
1910 


HE British equivalent of 
the American “ Publishers’ 
Trade List Annual” is issued 
once every four years, with a 
complete zvdex to the contents 
of the various catalogues in- 
cluded. The next issue is 
promised this Spring. 

The publishers have de- 
cided to bind upthe dex asa 
separate volume, thus making 
the set three volumes instead 
of two as heretofore. 

We solicit advance orders 
at $5.00 for the set, which is 
the London price, duty free, 


plus the carriage to New York. 
After publication, $6.00. 


OFFICE OF 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


208 Broadway, New York 
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JUST OUT 


Annual Library Index 
1909 


for 1906, now ready 


“T°HE ANNUAL LIBRARY INDEX 


has been made a much more important volume than hereto 


fore. The number of periodicals indexed is now 123, covering most 


of those included in the five-yearly Poole’s Index and not covered 


heretofore in any of the Annual Indexes. The velume also includ 


the Index to General Literature, or Essay Index, supplementing thi 


tive-vyearly A. L. A. Index; the bibliographic record of 1g0g; and the 


necrology of authors deceased in 1909. The index to dates, affording 


a clue to the contents of daily newspapers, not otherwise obtainable, 


is a feature of great usefulness. 


To these usual divisions, there is continued the new feature in a 


select list of the more important libraries in the United States and 


Canada, which includes this year over 1000 entries, giving the loca 


tion, name, librarian’s name, number of volumes, accessions in the 


past library year, annual income and expenditure. Under each stat 


is also given the information as to its library commission, library 


association and library clubs. 


As this important annual depends on the support of librarians for 


its annual continuance, we ask that subscriptions be sent in promptly, 


especially from the libraries that have the earlier volumes of the series. 


The price is $5.00 net 


A sample copy will be mailed for inspection to any librarian not 


acquainted with the work. 


Office of THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
298 Broadway New York 
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These Dealers Issue Interesting Catalogues 


DOMESTIC. 
Magazine Exchange, Box 587, St. Louis, Mo. 
New York. 
Boston, Mass. 


Am 
Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., 
Bartlett, N. J.. & Co., 28 Cornhill, 


Bérck and Rérjesson, 40 W. 28th St., New York. | 


Scandinavian books. 


Blessing, W. P., Mgr.. 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) 


Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 


Brentano's, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 
ork 


Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
Cadby, W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe 
riodical Sets in the World.) 


Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and General Literature.) 


Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis 

A. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y. (“Out of print’? Books 
and PamyLiets. Magazine, both common and 
scarce.) 


Crawtord, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
, Ge 8ss N. Clark St., Chicago il 
*rnat. Library lechnology, $2.65 cach 
P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Havens, R. R., Co., 27 West 42d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 
Hays, Cushr Monroe St., Chicago, Ill 
Heise, John, 410 O. C. S, Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Huniphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N, Y. 
Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., Rockland, Me 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 1261 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Littiefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y 


McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Pubfishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-241 Wabash Ave.; 
Wholesale 457-477 E, Ohio St., Chicago. 
McDonough Co., 08 State St., Albany, 


P. F., White Plains, New York. 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


McVey, John Jos., t229 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 


Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 

Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila, 
Pa. J. Kuhlman, Prop. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Americana, — Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 


Schulte, Theo. 132 East 23d St., New York. 
(Americana, Literature, Theology.) 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 West 2sth St., 
ork. (Books in various languages.) 


(Americana 


in Co., 32 


Joseph, 


Madigan, 


New 


& Co, 25 Park Place, New York. ( 
new German publications in 
especially suttable for libraries.) 


Steiger, E., 
est stock of 
departments, 


Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, a stock 
of 150,000, pamphlets relating to America. Li- 
brarians of special collections please correspond.) 

( Theological.) 

N. ¥, 


lowa 


Thayer, H. A., Newtonville, Mass 
Thomson-Pitt Book Co., 


947 Eighth Ave., 


k Sh Cedar Rapids, 
and the early West.) 


orch Vress Bo 
(Rooks about Iuwa 
Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave, New 
York. (American and I.nglish Remainders.) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Kare Books, 
FOREIGN. 
Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger 


Baker's Great Bookshop, 14:16 John Bright St., Bir 
mingham, England. 
England 


Barnard, P. M., M.A., Tunbridge Wells, 
Libraries 


(Valuable and out-of-the-way books. 
formed.) 


Blackwell, B. H., 50 and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng 
(Theological. Classical and General ) 


Brill, E. J., 
Holland. 


Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., 
Fock, Bu 


Gilbofer & Ranschburg, Il. Bognergasse 7. Vienna 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 


Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden 


Leipzig, Germ 
London, Eng 


hhandlung Gustav. Leipzig, Germany 


Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin 


(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 


Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger 


many. 


Hiersemann, Karl W., Kdénigsstrasse 3, Leipat 


Germany. 


London, 


Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St. 
EC. (Theology, second-hand and remainders. ) 


Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 


Lemcke & Buechner 
‘ork. 


(London, Paris, Leipzig) New 


Mages Eros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
are Books, including Americana, Prints and 
Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free ) 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hui 
land. 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St.. New Bond 5S: 


London, England. 


Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), 
14, Munich, Germany. (American 
Prints, Incunabies, mss., Rare Books, 


Hildegardstras 
and 
Prints.) 


Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. ( 


& Co., 151-55 W th St 
1 lon, Pari 


Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York 
(Second-hand German books in al] departments 
kept in stock Foreign dealers’ second-hand 
books imported, Ask for catalogs. Send ist 
of wants 


Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St.. ionnon 
Ww. 


(Americana and Economics.) 


Tercuem, Em., 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France 
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Art Meta 


Mets 


The Mi 
Serentom, W 


Mec 


Cc. M. Hi 


Sranwicn 


W. G, 
Niagara Clip Co., 

Sieber & Trussell 
E. Waterman & Co., 
The Wire Novelty Co., 


Argel Guardian ress, Boston, Mass. 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago, Il. 
for reading tables. 

H, Biackwell, 


City 
"Chivers, 


Geist, 458 Co., Pittburgh, Pa 


ADHESIVE PAPE! 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND 
Gaylord Bros., 
Holden Patent 


wer Co., in 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., ton, Mass. 


BINDING. 


DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
NUMERALS. 


Torsion Binder 


roth St. and University FL, Y.| 


nston 


Everen, 60 


reau, 


urg 


Co., 343 
Wetmore & 


Bureau, 
cClurg 


| Construction 
Giobe Wernicke Co., 380 
Koller & Smith, Inc., 298 Broadway, 
Atlantic Ave., 


Bookbinding Co., 


Rufus Wales. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
en Patent Book Cover Co., 

G, Johnston & Co., 
F. Tapley Co., $34 53 


Weis Binder Co., Toledo. 
BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY 
Art Metal Construction Co. 
f B. Cornell Iron Works, N. Y 

oller & Smith, Inc., 298 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


911-913 Atlantic Ave., 


Pa. 


Y. City. 


Brooklyn, — 


CARD AND rine CABINETS, ETO. 
Broadway, N. 


Boston. 


Springfield, Mass. 


FURNITURE, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Library Bureau, P%. Atlantic Ave., 

Geo. Meleney 119 Monroe Chicago. 
ad & Co, Iron Works. Jersey J. 
George Stikeman, ss W. N. ¥. City. 

Braun, Clement & Co., sth N. 2 City. 
Pictures Co., 


215-221 Wabash Ave. Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Rochester, 


CATALOG 


Globe Wernick Co., 380 
Koller & Smith, Inc., 298 Broa 
30 Atlantic Ave., 


Broadwa 


N. 
Boston. 


Y. City. 


a1§-2a1 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


tts burgh, 


Ny. 


LADDERS 


Bicycre step Ladder Co 
Prtnam & 


Co., 244 Water St., 


LETTER COPYING 


DUPLICATORS. 


35 


Vawman & Erhe 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINED 


Co.. 


18 months. 


library 
initial 


Unmarried horough!y 
with differen: 

zine rocms, an 

the equipment and 

country (America) 
uages: Slavic, German, 
Vants position in 
Satisfied with small 


Belden 


MAN. 


Ave., 


Prefer 
salary 
Chicago, 


INKS, PASTE, ETO. 
Arabol Mfg. . 100 William St., New York 
Bookbinders’ Glue and Library Paste. 

Clipper Mfg Co., New York. 


man & Dennison, 244 AY sm" St., N. Y. City. 
Gaylord Bros, Syracuse 
ns & Co., 271 

1 = ew ity. 
CoS Mo. 


Chicago. 


Rochester. N. Y. 


MACHINES AND 


management of libraries. 
Knowledge of lan- 
French, Latin and English. 
large 
Address Mtr 


Age 29 years. 
experienced and familiar 
systems working of news rooms, maga- 
| all other matters appertaining to 


In this 


library. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


COLUMBI A UNIVERSITY LIBRARY (New York) 
will take jive apprentices for the academic year 
1910-11. College graduates preferred. For details 
write Miss H. B. Prescott before June 1. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


‘Brooklyn Institute Museum Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N 


(Lond.) Botanical 


Linnean Society Journal, vols 


1-38. 
Hicine, Granhic Scenes of the Japan Expedition. 
Historical Atlas of the Chinese Empire 


| Oxenbam, 
Murray. 
Cennini, Art of the Old Masters. tr. by Herringham. 


North Adams Public Library, Houghton Memoria! 
Building, North Adams, Mass. 


Howard Tilton’s Lay Sermons, 
Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


Chadwick, 1. W., Man Jesus. Am. Unit. Ass’n. 

| Driscoll, Jorn, Christian Philesophy, the Soul 
Benziger, 

Taine, H. A., Art in Italy. Holt. 


Tulane University Library, New Orleans, La. 


The Tribune N. Library. 

The Pro-Slavery Argument. Charleston, 

Geo. Fitzhugh, Sociology for the South. 

D, R. Hundley, Social Relations in Southern 

CG W. Du Bose, Life of W. L. Yancey. 

E. Hazard, State Papers of U. S., vol. = only. 

W. B. Stevens, History of Ga., vol. 2 only. 

De Bow's Review, Fet.. 1850: May, June, Sept., 
Oct., Nov., '61; June, Oct., ’69; Feb.. July, Aug., 
Oct.. Nov., °70. 

Russell's Magazine, Oct., Dec., 1857; 

Amer. Quarterly Review, Dec., 1832. 

African Repository, Jan., 1830. 


1852. 
1854. 
States. 


Jan., May, 


Send your “ Wants” to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINSCO. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St) New York 


FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH. ITALIAN, 
GERMAN anp OTHER ce 
™ FOREIGN HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 

and other omestic 

BOOKS Animals 


Cats alogues on Application 


~ TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of beaks and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England cal! 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


UNIVERSAL ANTHOLOG\ 


of the best literature, edited by Garnett, 
Vallee, and Brand! 
The superior “ Congressional Edition,” 33% 
Sve, Aal/ red morecco, with 4 port/olies of ever 200 
facsimile manuscripts,and numerous photograrures 
resh, sound copy, as new. $75.00 net. (Published at 
$183 00.) 
W. H. LOWDERMILK @ CO. 

1424 F Street Washington, D. C. 


ads. 


»reya 


— 
— \ 
City. 
| 
SA 


American Library Association 


Publishing Board 
1 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


- 


A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


The best aid to medium and small sized libraries in the selection 
and buying of current books ; also of practical assistance in classify- 
ing and cataloging the books listed. Issued monthly except in July 
and August. Fifteen cents for single copies, $1.00 per year, $2.50 
per 100 copies. 


PRESS PROOF. Booklist press proofs are convenient and inexpensive 
for cutting and mounting. May be used as a reserve buying list, order 
index, reference file, note catalog, pasting entries in books, etc. Printed 


on one side only. $1.00 a year. 


SUBJECT INDEX. A subject index to the Booklist is being pre- 
pared to cover the years 1905-1909 (v. 1-6), and will give in alphabetical 
order the subject headings represented in the Books that have been 
included within these years. Uniform in size with the Booklist. Fifteen 
cents a copy. Libraries desiring copies should notify the Secretary of 
the Publishing Board, 1 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 


CARD PVBLICATIONS 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. Catalog cards for articles in 250 


current publications. Subscription (2 cards for each title). 
a For complete series, $2.50 per 100 titles. 
6 For cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 100 titles. 


FACSIMILES OF EARLY TEXTS. Cards for photo-facsimiles of 
early texts in modern languages, indicating the libraries in which copies 
may be found. Subscription price, $3.00 per too titles (2 cards for 
each title). 


ENGLISH HISTORY Catalog cards for books in English history, 1898 
to 1903. $2.00 per year. Beginning with 1902 American History titles 
are included. 
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A HINT TO CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


T# Committee on Bookbinding of the American Library Association, in its report at 

the last Annual Meeting (June, 1909), stated that after a comparative test of the 
durability of the boeks of the twenty-eight leading publishers of juvenile books, those 
issued by the American Book Company were found to px wearing qualities superior 
to those of any other publisher. 

Mr. A. L, Bailey, the Chairman of the Committee, and Librarian of the Free Library 
of Wilmington, Delaware, says: ‘‘ We believe the American Book Company stood at the 
head of the list because most of the books have been especially strengthened for the 
express purpose of resisting hard usage. . . . We consider the record of the Company a 
good one, and we should be exceedingly happy if other publishers of juvenile books could 
get anywhere near it.” 

The children’s books issued by the American Book Company, however, merit the 
attention of children’s librarians because of something more than mere strength of binding. 
They are fully up to the required library standard in every particular, and contain just 
the kind of stories that children like. In spite of the fact that many of them are used in 
schools, and are not intended solely for general reading, these books are being ordered 
in increasing numbers by libraries throughout the country. No better evidence of their 
suitability for home reading can be found. 


A Few Suggestive Titles 


BAKEWELL’S True Fairy Stories $0.85 | HOLDER’S Stories of Animal Life. $0.60 
BALDWIN’S Fifty Famous Stories JAMES OTIS’S Stories of the Col- 
Stories of the King............. 50 | Mary of Plymouth.............. 35 
BRADIBA’S Stories of Country Richard of Jamestown.......... 
.40 | Ruth of Boston................. 
seeieieiines Geographical Read- Peter of New Amsterdam....... 85 
ers, 6 vols., one for each Con- Stephen of Philadelphia......... 85 
tinent. Each from...... G0.60to .70 Calvert of Maryland...... 85 
COOPER’S Leather Stocking Tales 
SHAW’S People and Little 
EGGLESTON’S Stories of Great 
for Little People ef Other Lands........ 
HAAREN & POLAND'S Famous SWIFT’S Gulliver's Retold 
Men of Modern Times........ 


A Guide to Good Reading 


All these, and over 200 others of the best books for children, are described in our 
72-page catalogue, which will be found of great service to librarians in making up 
their order lists. You are invited to send for this Guide to Good Reading. 


ADDRESS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
100 Washington Square New York City 
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